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Agricultural 


Fair Dates. 


Alabama, Anniston .............¢e2--O 16-18 
Arkansas, Pine Biull. ....cccccccccces O 14-19 
California, Sacramentec.........seceees S 2-14 
Canada, Ottawa os S 138-21 
Canada, Winnipeg ....... J 29-A 2 
Central Can, Ottawa, Ont S 13-21 
Florida, Jacksonville ...:... NEeiiugas N 19-24 
Georgia, Savannah .....ccsscesesee oN 4- 


Great Eastern, 
Nlinois, 

Indiana, 
Interstate, 








Sher brooke, <a ood 
Springfield. jeanne ouoe 
Indianapolis ..cccccccccscess S 16-2 
Louisville, 2% 


Perr | 


Iowa, Des Moines cocccccccccecs ved 23-5 
eee rrr errr ae 
Maine, Lewiston...... veeecea e6eeewer .-S 3- 
Michigan, Pontiac ...... asewns S 23-27 
Minnesota, Hamlin .....ccccccccccsscces S 2-7 
Missouri, St Louis ...... 9$50bnnteinnas O 7-12 
Missouri, Sedalia ...... eence S 9-14 
Nebraska, Lincoln ........e.se..---A 30-8 6 
New Hampshire, Concord..... aeuaibed A 27-30 
New Jersey Interstate, Trenton....S 30-O 4 
New York, SYTACUSE ooo cccccceccescccceld SolZ 
North Carolina, Raleigh.......... ..-O 21-26 
Nova Scotia, Halifax ween S 14-21 
Ohio, Columbus A 26-S 7 
Oregon, Salem. eee S 23-28 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem.. eT 
South Carolina, Columbia.. eter 
South Dakota, Yankton. ‘ae .+28 9-13 
Southern Interstate, Atlanta, Ga.. -O 9-26 
Texas, Dallas : a ...8 28-0 3 
Toronto, Toronto, Can Veber eeee asad 26-S 7 
Vermont, Rutland.... 8S 8-5 
Virginia, Tasley ....cccscccceesecees +A 20-23 
Western Can, London, Ont ...........8 5-14 
West Virginia, Wheeling.............. S 9-13 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee ................§ 9-13 
E_—_ — 
Illinois. Henry, Middleton, J 30-A2 
Adams, Camp Point, 8 36 Hendricks, Danville, Aug 7-9 
Boone, Belvidere, Sept $6 Henry, New Castle, A 13-17 
Brown, Mt Sterling, Aug 6-9 Howard, Koko m0, ‘Aug 13-16 
Bureau, Princeton, Sept_3-6 Harrison, Corydon, Sept 2-6 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, |S 17-20 Huntington, Huntington, 
Champaign, Champaign, : Sept 16-21 
Sept 3-6 Jay, Port Hand, “ . 
“h ais ) - § 10-19 Jefferson, adison é 
Ciatk? Mfaetineriiie: Oct | Jennings, North Vernon, 
‘oles, Charleston, Sept 17-2 g 
pene § — aoe 9 ua Johnson, Franklin, <A 27-31 
2 vr “Sept 10-14 nner. Vv ingens s, Sept a2 
+ C , Aug 5-9 La Porte, La Porte, 8 -2 
Doug ion Cc amaree, s #013 Lake, Crown Point S 3-6 
ar. Pari: Sept 21-27 Marshall, Bremen, Oct 8-H 
. sham, W atson, S 24.97 Marshall; Bourbon, a 3 
Fult m, Avon Sept 3-6 Madison, Anderson, 
Gallatin, Shawneetown Madison, Elwood, Aug Sonos 
ee ee Aug’ Montgomery, Crawfordsville, 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct Sept 9-14 
Hancock, La Harpe, A 19-23 Miami, Converse, July 16-19 
Henry, Cambridge, | A 19-23 Newton, Kentland, Sept 3-6 
Henry, Ke wanee, “ Sept 9-13 Noble, ‘Kendallville, S 30-04 
Iroquois Watseka Sept 2-6 Parke, Bridgeton, Aug 2 
Jackson, Murphysboro, $_3-6 Porter, Valparaiso, 5 10-18 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 17-29 Posey, New Harmony, a 
o , 0- ug 
2 a ah 2 y S Putnam, Bainbridge, A 13-16 
pankakee, Kankakee, 5 9-13 Randolph, Winchester, 19-23 
Kendall orkville, Sept 3-6 ,,. J 
Knox, Knoxville, Sept 3-6 Ripley, Os ‘ood, J 30-A A 2 
Lake, Libertyville, Sept 3-6 Rush, Rushville, Aug 27-30 
Livingston, Fairbury, § 2-6 Shelby, Shelbyville, §& 
Logan, Atlanta, Sept 2-5 Spencer, Rockport, Aug 1924 
Madison, Highland, Sept 5-8 Steuben, Angola, Oct 8-11 
Macoupin, Carlinville, Spencer, Chrisney. 8 30-045 


Oct 8-11 


Marshall, Wenon a, 8S 11-13 
McDonough, Bushnell, 

Aug 27-30 
McDonough, Macomb, 

Aug 12-17 


Woodstock,» 


McHenry, 
Aug 27-30 





McLean, Le Roy, Aug 20-2 
McLean, Saybrook, A 13-16 
Mercer, Aledo, Sept 17-20 
erry, Pinckneyville, 

Piatt, Monticello 2- 
Pike Griggsville, -A 
Pope, Golconda, 3 
Putnam, McNabb, Sept 11-13 
Richland, Olney, Sept 10-13 


Rock Island, Joslin, § 2 
Stark, Wyoming, Aug 27-30 
Tazewell, Delavan, S$ 10-13 
Union, Anna, Aug 27-30 
Union, Jonesboro, , 
Warren, Monmouth, 
White, Carmi, 

Whiteside, Morrison, 
Whiteside, Sterling, A ‘ 
Winnebago, Rockford, S 2-6 


Woodford, El Paso, S 9-14 
Indiana, 
Allen, Fort Wayne, §S 10-13 
Jartholomew, Columbus, 
Sept 10-14 
fenton, Boswell, A 26-30 
Boone, Lebanon, Aug 19-24 
Brown, Ramelton, Aug Pans 4 
Carroll, Poplar Grove, § 2-6 
Cass, Logansport, 30-4 2 
Clay, Brazil, Sept 3-6 
Clinton, Frankfort, Aug 6-9 
Clinton, Frankfort, <A 96-31 


Dearborn, Lawrenceburg 


Delaware, Muncie, 


Dubois, Hunting 


Floyd, New 
Fountain, 


burg, 

Sept 16-21 
Albany, A 20-23 
Covington, 8 17-20 
Fountain, Newton, Aug 29-30 
Fulton,. Rothester 8 25-28 
Gibson, Oakland City, 


ug 26-31 
Gibson, : Princeton, Sept 2-7 
Grant, Fairmount, Aug 5-9 
Grant, Swayzee, 4 Sv-A 2 
Grant, Marion, July; 23-26 
Grant, Marion, , bent Ra B 
Hancock 


endricks, ‘Plainield, July é 


Switzerland,East Enterprise 
Sept 10-13 
Tippecanoe, Lafayette, S 
Tipton, Tipton, Sept 1-13 
Union, Liberty, Sept 7 
Vanderburg, Evansville, 
Sept 24-28 
Vermillion, Cayuga, S 4-6 
Vigo, Terre Haute, S 3-05 
Wayne, Hagerstown, Aug 6-9 
Washington, Salem, S$ 9-13 
Warrick, Boonville, 8 9-14 


Iowa. 
Adair, Greenfield, Sept 10-13 
Adams, Corning, Sept 23-26 
‘Allamakee, Waukon, S$ 3-5 
Benton, Vinton, Sept 17-20 
Boone, Ogden, Sept 10-13 
Buchanan, Independence, 


tuena Vista, Alta, A 21-23 


Black Hawk, La Porte Cit 

Sept 24- 
Calhoun, Manson, Sept 45 
Cass, Atlantic, Sept os 
Cedar, Mechanicsville, 

Sept 10-13 
Cedar, Tipton, a * ys 
Cherokee, Marcus, ~ 
Chickasaw, ashen, _Sent "eG 
Claston, Elkader, t 10-13 
Clayton, eavbans *oint, 

Sept 1-6 
Clinton, DeWitt, Sept 17-20 
Clinton, Clinton, Sept 10-13 
Dallas, Perry, Sept 3-5 
Davis, Bloomfield, Sept 10-13 
Delaware, Manchester, 

Sept 24-27 
Dubuque, Cascade Ss 10-13 
Emmett, Esterville, 24-27 
Fayette, Arlington, s 17-19 
Fayette, West Union. S 346 
Franklin, Hampton, S 11-13 
Grundy, Grundy C nee or, 

Sept 10-12 

Guthrie, Guthrie Center, 

Sept 23-26 
Hardin, Fldora, Sept 3-46 
Henry, Winfield, Aug 20-23 
Henry, Mit Pleasant, A 13-16 
Humboldt, —~yeaegs | 8 46 
lowa, Maren Sept 3-6 
lowa, Victor, Sept 17-19 
Jackson, Maquoketa, SS] 
Jasper, Newton, Rept 9-12 
Jefferson, Fairfield, $ 10-12 
Johnson, Iowa City, a 3-6 




















AUTUMN. FESTIVALS 
































Jones, Monticello, Aug Pas .Essex, Westport, Sept 3-6 Springs Sept -30-Oct 2 Sneiny, . Sidney, Sept 3-6 
Keokuk, What Cheer, S 3-6 Franklin, Malone, $ 24-27 Riverajle, Greene,- § 10- Stark, Canton, Sept 2-6 
Lee, West, Point, Sept 10-13 Fulton, Johnstown, 2-5 Rockland, New City,.S 3-46 Summit, Mogadore, Oct 1-4 
Linn, Marion, Sept 11-13, Genesee, Batavia,. Sept 16-19 Sandy « ‘reek, Sandy Creek, ‘Trumbuil, Watren, Sept 36 
Linn, Fairfax, Aug 20-23 Greene, Cairo, Aug 20-22 Aug 27-30 Union, Marysville, Oct 1-4 
Linn, Central City, Sept 3-6 Herkimer, Herkimer, S 345 Schenevus, Bchenevus, Van Wert, Van Wert, 
Mahaska, Oskaloosa, $8 10-13 Jefferson, Watertown, S 26 Sept 19-21 Sept 10-13 
Mahaska, New Sharon, Lewis, Lowville, Sept 17-20 Shavertown, Shavertown, Warren, Lebanon, S 17-20 
. Aug 20-22 Matlisbn, Brookfield, § 23-26 . Aug #-29 Washington, Marietta, 
Marion, Knoxville, A ‘20-23 Montgomery,. Fonda, 5 9-12 Sidney, ‘Sidney, Sept 10-12 Sept 17-28 
Marion, Pella, Sept 24-27 Monroe, Brockport, § 25-28 Silver Lake, Perry, Oct 1-2 Wayne, Wooster, Sept 10-12 
Marshall, Rhodes, S 17-20 Niagara, Lockport, .S 24-26 So Steuben, Troupsburg, Williams, Montpelier, 
Mitchell, Osage, Sept 10-33 Oneida, Rome, Sept 26-30 Sept 3-6 Sept 10-13 
Mills, Malvern, Sept 3-5 Ontario, Canandaigua, Union Agri, Trumans burg, Wood, Bowling Green, 
Monona, Mapleton, Sept 2-5 Sept 17-19 Sept 3-6 Sept 24-28 
Montgomery, Red Oak, Orange, Middletown, S 17-20 Vernon, Vernon, Sept 25-26 Nebraska 
Sept 10-13 Orleans, Albion, Sept 19-28 Warren, W ——€ : eg ee 2 dei 
Muscatine, West Liberty, Oswego, Oswego Fal 17-20 Boone, Albion, Sept 25-2 
Sept 10-13 Se = 17-20 Wellsville, Wells sville, Cedar, Hartington, S 17-20 
Muscatine, Wilton Junction, Otsego, Cooperstown, S 23-25 Aug 19-23 Frontier, Stockvill “aan 
Aug 20-22 Putnam, Carmel, Aug 27 " Sept 24-23 
Madison, Winterset, S 3-6 Queens-Nassau, Mineola, Ohio. Beatrice, 20-23 
O’Brien, Sutherland, § 46 Sept 24-28 Adams, West Union, § 10- n, Fairbur vr 20 
2ace, Shenandoah, Aug 13-16 Rensselaer, Nassau, S 10-13 Allen, Lima, Sept 2 Mind n, SCD & 21 
Palo Alto, Emmetsburg, Rockland, Orangeburg, Ashtabula, Jefferson. A ! mn, ger S 10-13 
Sept 3-5 Sept 9-13 Athens, Athens, Sept Springfield, Sept 17-20 
Pottawattamie, Avoca, St Lawrence, Canton, 5 17-20 Auglaize, Wapakoneta, Pennsylvania. 
Sept 10-13 Saratoga, Ballston BDO. ct 15 - Hookstown, A 20-22 
Poweshiek, Malcolm, A 23-26 96-30 Belmont, St Clairsville, Bedford, Bedford, Oct 1-3 
Poweshiek, Grinnell, §$ 3-6 Schoharie, Schoh e.. Sept 3-7 prorks. Readit ij ‘ r 
Plymouth, Le Mars, $8 3-6 Sept, 16-19 Brown, Russellville, Oct 1-4 Berks. Reseing, | ) 
Ringgold, Mt Ayr, Sept 3-6 Schuyler, Watkins, S$ 17-20 Butler, Hamilton, '§ 30-0 4 Gas eC rae Sy 
Sac, Sac City, Aug 13-16 Seneca, Ww aterloo, S 24-26 Carroll, Carrollton, Oct 8-13 “TtOr@, Yam ries > 
Shelby, Harlan, Aug 20-23 Steuben, Bath, Sept 24-27 Champaign, Urbana, A 13-16 Dauphin, Middleto: 
Story, Nevada, Aug 13-16 Suffolk, Riverheac d, S 17-2 Clark, Springfield, A 20-23 a ae 
Sioux, Orange City, S 10-13 Sullivan, Monticello, Clermont, Blowville, S 9-13 q, . Waesnesiasm # 
Tama, Toledo, Sept 24-27 Aug 27-38 Clinton, Blanchester, A 27-30 Lehieh: cme A 
Tama, Traer, Sept 3-5 Tioga, Owego, Sept 3-5 Columbiana, Lisbon, § 17-19 pe 25 Willian port 
Union, Afton, Sept 24-27 Tompkins, Ithaca S 17-20 Coshocton, Coshocton, ee ecm 
Van Buren, Milton, § 17-20 Ulster, Ellenville,’ Aug 27-30 Oct 8-11 yrorcer Stoneboro, _ 
Wapello, Eldon, Sept 3-6 Washington, Ft Edw: ard Crawford, Bucyrus O 8-ll Mc ae os oe ie destow: 
Warren, Indianola, § 17-20 Sept..9-12 West Cuyahoga, Berea, way ee oe "27-89 
Wayne, Seymour, Sept 2-6 Wayne, Lyons, Sept 18-21 Went T6TE we ieacscten ‘Saneceth 
Wright, Clarion, Sept 10-13 Westchester, White Pl — Best Cuyahoga, Chagrin * en a Ss ree Oct 1-4 
i Sept 30-Oct ills, Pt 10-13 ;worthymbertar to 
New York. Ww yoming, Warsaw, S 24-23 Darke, Greenville, po 26-30 Northumberland, = o%g 1-4 
Chenango, Afton, Sept 24-27 Yates, Penn Yan, Sept 10-12 Delaware, Delaware, S 17-20 g.nuyikill. Orwigsbur en 
Allegany, Angelica, S$ 10-12 Afton, Afton, Sept 24-27 Erie, Sandusky, Sept 10-13 “°"°)**™™ heats xt 10-13 
Genesee a Avia, Sent 16- 19 Binghamton, Binghamton, Fairtield, Lancaster, O 9-12 g¢nuyikill. Sh * a" : 
Madison, Bro ook ield, 23-26 ct 1 Fayette, Washington C H, "COUY**EL, shen wy 
Greene, Cain Aue 2 Booneville, Boon seville, Sept 17-20 yea) Oil City’ & 10-13 
Wa shin gton, c ambridge, _ Sept $6 Fulton, Wauseon, Sept 17-20 Washington, But ALPS Ww 
; Aug 27-30 Cape Vincent, Cape Vin Gallia, Gallipolis, Aug 21-23 ee ae t 13 
Ontario, Canandaigua, cent, Sept 10-13 Geauga, Burton, Sept 3-6 Washington. Washi = be 
st Ls Cant Sept 17-19 Catskill, Margaret — 20-883 Greene, Xenia, Aug 6-9 i “Sept. 2-2 
iwrence, Canton, Aug 2 Guernsey, Washing ton, lo - . 0 scan aR 
land. Cortls pent 5 11-28 Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 93-98 j pt 24-27 Westmoreland, You eawa a. 
Cortland, Cortlan¢ 3 Sept Hamilton, pmeree. ath, rove = ae e 
Tompkins, Dryden, 0 Columbia, Hudson, “ 28-38 Aug 20-24 York, Hanover, Sept 11-2 
Ulster, Ellenville, Aug 27-30 Delaware, Walton, $8 28 Hancock, Findlay, Sept 10-14 Maryland, 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, Dryden, Dryden, Se pt 17-20 Hardin, Kenton, Aug 27-30 Frederick, Frederick, O 8-11 
Sept 3-6 Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Harrison, Cadiz, Oct 2-4 Prince George Upper Marl- 
Lewis, Lowville, Sept 17-20 Bristol Center, Sept 21-23 Lawrence, Proctorville, bore ae Aug 13-16 
Otsego, Morris, Oct 1-3 Franklinville, Fr: a Sept 11-13 : Michie ib 
Otsego, Oneonta, Sept 16-19 Aug 27-36 Licking, Newark, Oct 1-4 Michigan. 
Tioga, Owego, Sept 3-5 Gouverneur, Gouverneur, Logan, Bellefontaine, O 1-4 Clinton, St Johns, Sept 24-23 
Tompkins, sremanstaes, Aug 2 Lorain, Elyria, Sept 17-20 Ionia, Collins Aug 13-16 
ept 3-6 Gorham, Reeds Corners, Madison, London, Sept 10-13 Ottawa, Holle ind, Oct 14 
Allegany, Wellsville, “a 3s Oct 35 Mahoning, Hickory. § 241-26 St J seph, Cer nterville, O 1-4 
Albany, Altamont, Hemlock, Hemlock, O-~2-4 arion, Marion, Sept 21-27 Tu scola, Caro, Sept 24-27 
Allegany, Angelica, 5 i rt Morris, Morris, Oct 13 Medina, Medina, Sept 3-5 Tuscola, Cass City, Oct 14 
Broome, Whitney’s Point, Naples, Naples, Sept ost Meigs, ‘Pomeroy, Sept 11-13 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, 
: Sept 3-6 Newark, Newark, Oct Mercer, Mercer, Aug 19-23 Oct 1-4 
Cambridge, Cambridge, No Tioga, Newark V  , Miami, Troy, Sept 2 West Virginia. 
Aug 27- Sept 10-12 Montgomery, Dayton, S 10-13 Tyler. Middlel Sa 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, Oneonta, Oneonta, S 16-19 Morrow, Mt Gilead, Oct 1-4 ee eT ale 
Sept 3-46 Oswegatchie, Ogdensburg Muskingum, White Cottage, Aug 27-38 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk, Sept 34 Sept 10-13 Missouri. 
Sept 17-20 Palmyra, Palmyra, S 1628 Noble, Sarahsville, S$ 17- 19 Caldwell, Hamilton, A 27-38 
Chemung, Elmira, 8 30-0°4 Phoenix, West Phomtz, Paulding, Paulding, S 17-20 Gane Girardeau, Cape Gis 
Chenango, Norwich, S 3-6 Sept 95-98 erry, New Lexingto Caps A irdeau, we on 
Clinton, Plattsburg, S 10-13 Plattsburg, Plattsburg, ; Sept 18-2 asiecapeg: ee Sante 
Columbia, Chatham, S 36 Sept ll- Portage, Ravenna, <A 27-30 “ ee si ; ‘a. 17-28 
Cortland, Cortland, A 27-30 Prattsville, Prattsville, Preble, Eaton, Sept 16-20 st Charles, St Cl — Bi 
Delaware, Delhi, Sept 5-3 Aug 27-2 Putnam, Ottawa, Oct 15 "° * * ‘Sept 11-13 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, Racquette and St Regis, Richland, Mansfield, S 10-13 Vernon. Nevada os 27-30 
; Sept 24-27 *otsdam Sept 10-13 Ross, Chillicothe, Aug 6-9 aaa noo eee 
Erie, Hamburg, Sept 10-13 Richfield Springs, “Richfield Scioto, Mount Joy, A 20-23 [To Page 39.) 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS ae 
itts 
PAHNESTOCE 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati, 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louls. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
EENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 


—$—$$$_—_——— 















Dutch process’ 


| OR every purpose where White Lead 
is required, that made by the “odd 


of slow corrosion is 


the best, because of its superior density, 


its uniformity and durability. 


The brands named in margin are genuine 


‘old Dutch process” 


White Lead, the best 


it is possible to manufacture, and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


paint value. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
upon application. 


ZIO0O 


Pamphlet sent free 


William Street, New Vork. 














WELL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for.drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. 


on wheels or on sills, 


@perate them easily. 





With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable: Any*:mechanic cay 
Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS, Ithaca, N. Y, 


DRILLING 
Machines 


Mounted 


fenced for a lif 











FENCE A LAWN 


pase see wire PAGE Fence, and it is well 


etime. Write for descriptions. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Famous Grapes of the South. 


A. D. DART, DARE CO, N C, 





HE accompanying photograph re- 
cently taken is perhaps the larg- 
est Scuppernong grape vine in the 
U S, if not in the world. It is 
located on the farm of B. F. 
Meekins, Roanoke island, N C, not 
far from the site of Fort Raleigh 


and near the ~birthplace of Virginia 
Dare, who was the first child born 
in the U NS) of English parents. 


The tradition of the island is that 
this vine was planted in 1587 by the early 
colonists sent out from England by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The vime covers an acre 
ot ground and yields annually about a ton 
of grapes, most of which are made into 
wine. 

The Scuppernong, Catawba and Isabella 
vines, all had their origin in N C. The 
first derives its name from a creek of that 
name at the entrance of Albermarle sound. 
The banks of the Catawba river are the na- 
tive home of the grape 
of that name and it 
still grows wild in the 
state. The Isabella is 
supposed to be a hy- 
brid of the Burgundy, 
introduced by the Hu- 
guenots, and the na- 
tive fox grape of the 
Carolinas. It is prob- 
ably more generally 
cultivated for table 
use than any other on 
the continent, al- 
though the Concord 
must be a close 
second. 


— — 


A Splendid Wheat Crop 
in Prospect. 


July reports from 
‘American Agricultur- 
ist’s county corre- 
spondents show that 
June, like the months 
preceding it, was an 
ideal period for final 
growth, filling, ripen- 
ing and harvesting of 
winter wheat. A care- 
ful consolidation of lo- 


al quality. One of the most 


For Week Ending July 13, 1901 


of June ripened the fields of the southwest 
very fast, making it difficult to secure labor 
for harvesting the grain as promptly as it 
was ready, but the same conditions dried 
it out quickly and enabled the threshing 
machine to start earlier than usual. 

Threshing returns so far as available at 
this date show heavy yields and exception- 
interesting 
features of the crop history of the year is 
the failure of the Hessian fly to materially 
reduce the crop result. 

HESSIAN FLY CAUSED LITTLE DAMAGE. 


The presence of this great pest was re- 
ported last fall from a wider territory than 
ever before, and many observers and some 
crop reporting authorities expected a repe- 
tition of the disaster of the preceding year 
on an even larger scale.* American Agri- 
culturist, after carefully studying the life 
history of the pest and the influence of 
fall and winter weather conditions on plant 
growth, declared in April ‘‘the probabilities 
are that fly damage this year will be far 
smaller than last year, and will be most 





KING OF SCUPPERNONG GRAPE VINE GROWING IN NORTH CAROLINA 


No. 2 


noted in states of secondary importance, 
like Tex, Tenn and Ky.” This forecast has 
proved entirely true, and while there is 
here and there mention of some strictly 
local damage, it may be broadly said that 
the fly cut almost no figure in those dis- 
tricts of the Ohio valley where its ravages 
were most noted the previous year and 
where its presence in this crop was early 
and persistently reported. 
SPRING WHEAT IN GOOD SHAPE. 


Weather conditions during June have 
been so favorable that the present condi- 
tion of the spring wheat crop is very little 
short of perfection in the most important 


districts. In a_ few localities in the 
Red river valley there is a _ little 
complaint of too much rain, but 
up to this time there is nothing 


to indicate that any damage is likely to 
result. The present condition for the whole 
belt is reported at 96.7, against 96.2 a month 
ago, and 53.1 last year. Of the important 
states, only Wash and Ore show lower than 
on June 1, and the decline there is not very 
material, 

With winter wheat 
practically all harvest- 
ed under exceptionally 
favorable conditions, it 
is possible with data 
at hand to forecast the 
final yield with some 
degree of accuracy. On 
the basis of the pres-.| 
ent report of condition 
the indicated yield: 
may safely be figured. 
at 15.5 bu, or a mini-' 
mum of 440,000,000 bu: 
winter wheat, with, 
the possibility of a 
slightly larger total 
when the returns of 
the machine are made. 
Any attempt to fore- 
cast the spring wheat 
yield at this time is 
necessarily a matter 
of comparatively small 
value, as the crop, 
while reasonably safe, 
is by no means made. 
But judging by past 
records the _ present 
condition may be fair- 
ly taken as suggesting 
325,000,000 to 335,000,000 
bu, or a total wheat crop for the year, 











cal estimates makes a_e general aver- WHEAT CONDITION BY STATES. 
age of condition of 91.4, against 90.8 ——Winter-—_.. _~——=Spring subject to the possibility _of material later 
last month and 76.6 last year. While JulylJunel July 1 July! Junel July! modification of the spring grain contribu- 
a considerable part of the crop was har- WN FE ......... = a a: a 88 tion, of 765,000,000 to 775,000,000 bu. 
vested on July 1, the condition now report- (re ee 90 90 75 — — — 
ed refers of course to the promise of the Pa 9 9 7 - — Corn Area Large, Condition Low. 
crop at date of harvest. Tex - 60 60 98 = = 

: Ark - 82 92 100 — _ — 

Over practically the whole winter wheat ee 92 91 76 ia jv The acreage planted to corn this year, 
belt the early spring was marked by an wey, 99 909 #7 — — while slightly larger than that of last year, 
abundance of moisture and by a general xy ... Seer tae Oe ces” cee is smaller than was originally intended. The 
low range of temperatures. This furnished 0 .. 94 93 29 —_-_ —_-_ — total acreage as reported by American Agri- 
an ideal combination and resulted in heavy ‘Mich ......... 75 85 45 85 90 80 culturist correspondents is 87,050,000 acres, 
stooling, deep root growth, and vigorous Ind ee Ee against 86,276,000 harvested last year, or 
plant life. For a crop thus matured June, [Ill ....-.-.--- 90 9 866 = 90 90 = an increase of less than 1%. Ttrere is a 
with moderately high temperatures and ba Sida = - - = = 47 moderate increase in the Ohio valley, 
less than normal rainfall, furnished exact- Ia =m “90 93 80 96 96 89 which would have been larger had weather 
ly the weather conditions needed to secure Wo .....92 88 9 —- — — conditions at time of plowing and planting 
the fullest grain development, and the re- eee oo. ee 92 92 97 70 90 90 been more favorable. 

"sult is a winter wheat crop which breaks Neb ......... 95 95 80 95 94 10 The early season for the corn crop has 
records in many directions—largest har- N D _ — - 97 92 31 been decidedly unfavorable, and the pres- 
vested acreage, largest total crop, and fur- SD........-. - - - 98 9 & ent condition reported low. The spring 
nishes a rate of yield and quality of berry Cal ..ssereeee 96 91 80 = = ro was cold and wet early over the whole belt, 
rarely, if ever, excelled. At the close of = ." = 92 98 90 delaying plowing and planting and making 
the month harvest was well advanced in oyxjg .|). |.) * "98 90 100 Set eee ee germination slow and uneven. After the 
the northern part of the belt, and threshing Other ........92 92 9% 9% 9% | 88 crop was planted there was from a month 
was under way in the southern district. _ — — _— _ — to six weeks of cold dry weather, check-~ 
ghe hot. dry weather of the last two weeks Average ..91.4 90.8 76.6 96.7 96.2 53.1 [To Page 33.1] 
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Do Not Stop Growing Winter Wheat. 


J. H. SKINNER, INDIANA, 





Concerning the cessation of winter wheat 
growing to get rid of the Hessian fly, will 
say that the opinion of the majority of 
farmers in this section is expressed by their 
action. Last year the crop was practically 
a total failure in Tippecanoe, most all of 
the wheat land being sown to oats or plant- 
ed in corn. Where it was allowed to stand, 
it amounted to very little with the excep- 
tion of a few fields. Farmers, as a rule, 
are not well informed as to the life his- 
tory, habits, etc, of Hessian fly. Many 
men believe that the failure was largely 
due to the severe changeable winter. But 
no matter to what they attribute the fail- 
ure of ’00, it is true that a very small acre- 
age was sown last fall. In some town- 
ships where hundreds of acres have been 
sown in previous years, very few acres 
were sown in the autumn of ’00. 

Many farmers think the thing to do is 
to stop growing wheat for a few years. 
Some are growing rye in place of it. Oth- 
ers are turning their attention to corn and 
oats. In my opinion there is no need to 
give up wheat growing for even a year. 
Nor would such a plan necessarily mean 
the destruction of the fly. The fly can 
and does work in other plants. I do not 
believe that the present season promises 
such a failure as last year on account of 
fly. The number of fiy is not as large and 
parasites were very numerous last fall. 

Many inquiries from various parts of Ind 
as to what may be grown in place of wheat 


indicate a feeling which is more or less 
prevalent, that Ind farmers must quit 


growing wheat for a few years, on account 
of the existence of large numbers of Hes- 
sian fly. That the fly has done and will 
do great damage is only too true, but it 
seems unfortunate that farmers’ should 
allow a small fly an eighth of an inch long 
io whip them out in this day of scientific 
investigation. 

There has been much careful and valu- 
able work done by thoroughly capable men 
in order that the farmer may be informed 
and know how to combat this pest. The 
agri dept at Washington has published a 
valuable bulletin on the Hessian fly. Prof 
Webster has investigated the subject in 
both Ind and O. The exper stas in both 
of these states have gotten out good bulle- 
tins. These works give the life history and 
habits of the insect and suggest many 
things that should aid farmers in com- 
bating it. 

To successfully combat the fly, however, 
requires some effort on the part of the 
farmers. Many of them are not much con- 
cerned as to the time their neighbors sow 
wheat. gut if they are to succeed in pre- 
venting its destruction, they must first 
of all co-operate. By one man sowing early 
in the season, or allowing a field to grow 
up in volunteer wheat, a whole commu- 
nity may have its crop destroyed. There are 
several things which will contribute to suc- 
cess in such an undertaking. In other 
words there are several preventive meas- 
ures which if carefully followei will cer- 
tainly reduce the number of fly, and I 
believe with the aid of parasites and other 
natural enemies, do away with it. 

The battle must begin as soon as possible 
after harvest. The stubble should be burned 


off where it is to be cropped the next 
year. If sown to grass or clover, as is 
often the case, the stubble should be 


clipped close to the ground, raked off and 
burned. In this way thousands of flies in 
the flaxseed state are destroyed. The plow- 
ing for wheat should be done as early as 
possible and the land rolled down. If in 
wheat the previous year, the fiéld should 
be kept free from volunteer wheat, as 
such would make a nesting place for the 
fly. The seedbed should be very thoroughly 
prepared in order that the kernels will 
germinate quickly when placed in the 
ground, and that the young plants may 
have sufficient available food to produce 
yapid, thrifty growth, as it is essential that 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


the wheat plant be well established before 
cold weather comes. 

The last week in Aug or early in Sept a 
border of wheat a half rod wide should be 
sown on all sides of the field. When the 
wheat comes up this will make a_ trap 
where the eggs will be deposited. These 
may all be destroyed by plowing the border 
under deeply and rolling down, late in the 
fall, after the main crop has been sown. 
It may either be sown to wheat again or 
to oats in the spring. The main crop 
should not be sown until after the fly has 
deposited its eggs and died. That is usual- 
ly late in Sept and in years where there 
are no early frosts and continued warm 
weather it should be delayed until even as 
late as Oct 10. 

Crop rotations may be arranged so 
that the wheat field for each succeeding 
year will be to the windward, and as far 
away from that of the previous season as 
is possible. As the fly does not migrate 
far and usually with the wind, such an 
arrangement of crops will aid greatly in 
avoiding infection. If these suggestions are 
followed, and there is no reason why they 
may not be, there will be no need to stop 
growing wheat on account of Hessian fly. 


—_ —— 


The Farm Water Supply. 


M. J. PERSING, OHIO. 





Wells 10 to 20 ft deep in this section will 
furnish a sufficient water the year round, 





from the cistern if the proper valves aré 
used in the tank. You now have a large 
supply of good water, cool in summer and 
warm in winter, which can be piped to 
house, barn and lawn. 

The accompanying plan shows our water 
system for two families. At a, b, ¢, d, e, 
are hydrants. The cistern is on a knoll 20 
ft high. In Fig 2, the cistern is shown: 
a is the float, b, valve worked by lever, g, 
ec, check valve which allows water to pass 
out but none to come in. 

A 

Fighting Crows—A method was suggest- 
ed to me some years ago when growing 
corn, and proved effective. Tie ears of corn 
to poles and set them about the field. This 
awakens the suspicion of these very sus- 
picious birds, and they will not accept your 
offer, or come into the field. The plan 
awakened my derision when I heard it, but 
it worked all right when nothing else would. 
I had more trouble with blackbirds. I 
should like now to devise some way to keep 
crows from eating my young robins. They 
will come close to my house and pick the 
tender morsels out of the nests.—[E. P. P. 

Why Crimson Clover Sometimes Faiis— 
No difficulty has-been experienced in secur- 
ing a catch of crimson clover at the N J 
agri college farm, and with few exceptions 
the crop has withstood the winter well. 
During the winter of '99-’00, it proved more 
hardy than the red clover. In discussing 
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PLAN FOR SUPPLYING WATER FOR 


after each shower. This water, after run- 
ning over and through the manure heap 
across the barnyard, gathering bacteria 
and absorbing poisonous gases on its way, 
finally comes to the cesspool and slowly dis- 
appears, going probably to the very vein 
that feeds the house or stock. 

There is a source for: water that is prac- 
tically insured against contamination. This 
is the rock water and there is none better 
to my knowledge. To be sure the well will 
have to be drilled and cased to the rock and 
a force pump put in, Drilling will cost from 
fic to $1 per foot, according to the size of 
casing, character of soil, and the person do- 
ing the work. A good force pump, com- 
plete, should be purchased for $10 to 15, 
After securing the well the next step is to 
have a wind pump to convey the water 
about the premises. A good steel tower mill 
can be purchased for $100 up. If you havea 
hill 20 ft or more high near by, dig a hole 
in it and make a cistern of brick and Port- 
land cement, large enough to hold water 
for three or four days’ supply in case the 
wind should fail to blow every day or for 
use in case of a fire. Leave a small hole 
near the bottom for water pipe to enter. 
Do not have top of cistern closer than three 
feet to surface of ground, lay on a flat 
stone and cover with earth. Bury the pipe 
four feet deep to prevent freezing. Only 
one pipe is needed to carry the water to and 





TWO FAMILIES 


elements, phosphoric acid and potash. It 
is the practice at the farm, when breaking 
up the sod for corn, to manure at the rate 
of eight tons per acre and fertilize with 
200 Ibs per acre of an even mixture of 
ground bone, acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash, and the following years in the 
succession to apply 100 Ibs per acre of a 
mixture of 75 lbs acid phosphate, 10 Ibs 
ground bone, 15 lbs muriate of potash. 


The Importance of Green Feed in 
abundance for laying hens is strikingly 
shown in an investigation made by the W 
Va exper station. Forty White Leghorn 
hens and four cocks were divided into two 
similar flocks and placed in two houses, 
side by side, the middle of July. Both 
flocks were allowed runs 15 ft wide and 
100 ft long, and both had access at all 
times to such grass and herbage as grew 
in the runs. In addition to this, one flock 





received an abundance of green food. At 
the end of the year, the fowls which had 
the green food had laid 2 dz more eggs 


per hen than the other. 





Dairying in Siberia is showing marked 
impetus, as recently indicated in our col- 
umns, and the production of butter during 
the last few years has increased materially. 
In the vicinty of Barnaul, e g, there are at 
present 300 creameries against barely twa 
in ’96. 














Economical Poultry House. 





The cut shows the construction and ad- 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND POULTRY HOUSE. 


the hens’ out-of-door air in  win- 
ter and a cool scratching place in 
summer. It can be cleaned out with an 


iron rake by removing the wire netting. 
Made of matched boarding with building 
paper beneath, such houses are very in- 
expensive and will serve admirably for use 
with the colony plan of keeping fowls. A 
number of such houses can be scattered 
about the pastures, allowing large flocks 
to be kept. This house can be built ‘of 
any size desired but 8x10 to 8x12 will be 
found a very handy size and will accom- 
modate from 20 to 30 fowls. 
seinen 
Reasonable Way to Introduce Queens. 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





There is no sure way which will at all 
times and under all conditions prove suc- 
cessful. Last year I tried a method which 
I never saw advocated and it proved quite 
a success. Go to a hive to which you wish 
to introduce a new queen, take out about 
four frames of capped brood with all the 
adhering bees and put them into an empty 
hive. Be sure to leave the old queen in the 
old hive. Place on top of the frames of the 
new hive your queen cage containing the 
new queen, close up the hive and contract 
the entrance to about 1 in. 

The older bees will leave the hive and 
join the ones on the old stand, while the 
young bees will liberate the queen in two 
or three days-and accept her all right. 
After she commences to lay nicely, go to 
the old hive and kill the old queen. After 
two days of queenlessness the bees can 
be taken out, frames and all, and placed 
into the new hive. They will most always 
unite peaceably. 

The advantages of this method are that 
you can introduce a queen the same day 
you receive her, and the old one keeps on 
laying while the young one is being intro- 
duced. Should the bees prove hostile to 
the young queen and kill her you still have 
the old one left. I introduced 30 queens in 
,this way last season and was successful 
iwith 28 of them. 





Protecting Fowls from Vermin. 
J. J. H,. GREGORY, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Years ago I had the trouble from vermin 
s0 common among poultrymen; vermin 
everywhere of the blood-gorged sort that 
crowd every small opening or crack along 
the roosts.. It was impossible to do any 
work that brought one in contact with the 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Reduced Rates to New York City—From 
July 1 till further notice the Nickel Plate 
road offers round trip tickets Chicago to 
New York city, returning same route or 
going and returning different routes, at 
option of passengers. No excess fare is 
charged on any of its trains. Meals served 
in up-to-date dining cars, ranging in price 
from 35c up, but not exceeding $1 for each 
person served. Secure tickets and sleeping 
ear berths at city ticket office, 111 Adams 
, Street, ’phone 2057 Central. 
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platform which received the droppings 
without carrying away half a dozen lice. 
My great remedy was kerosene, poured lib- 
erally over the roosts and diligently worked 
into every crack and hole. This, of course, 
killed all that it touched, but the remain- 
der made almost as great a nuisance as 
before. 

Another step in the way of improvement 
we made by sprinkling a little insect powder 
among the hay of the nests. This helped 
to kill the body lice, so that when I plucked 
the dead fowls I found them comparatively 
free of them. About five years ago I intro- 
duced into their scratching boxes a mix- 
ture of half sifted coal and unleached wood 
ashes. ‘‘he result was so strikingly bene- 
ficial in almost or quite exterminating all 
vermin, that I made a trial of pure un- 
leached hard wood ashes, 

For the past four years I have used this 
in their scratching box and have not found 
a louse of any kind. I have had tests of 
its efficiency under exceptional conditions. 
A tenant at my summer home, on my seed 
farm, divides with me a poultry house, his 
half being separated from mine by a par- 
tition made of thick roofing paper, not so 
tight but that vermin might readily find 
their way from his section into mine. 
While I have used wood ashes in the 
scratch box as a preventive, he has taken 
the usual precautions of whitewashing his 
coop and at times burning sulphur there 
with closed doors, with the result that 
while I have no vermin in my half he has 
always more or less in his, and at times 
has a great deal of trouble from them. 


Shipping Live Poultry. 








There is no sense in the cruelty practiced 
by ‘many shippers in overcrowding crates 
and failing to provide suitable facilities for 
food and water while en route. So noto- 
rious has been the disregard of the comfort 
of the fowls that the Toledo humane soc 
has been led to issue a circular and give 
announcement ‘that after June 1 it would 
enforce the law punishing cruelty against 
dealers, shippers and carriers of live poul- 
try. The soc recommends that crates 
should be built with solid board bottoms, 
lattice sides, ends and tops, the slats not 
being over 1% in wide. 

For turkeys and geese, the inside meas- 
urement should be 46 in long, 28 in wide 
and 22 in high. For all smaller fowl they 
should be inside 46 in long, 26 in wide and 
16 in high. And no crate, at any time, 
should have in it over 100 Ibs poultry, large 
or small. Water and feed them regularly 
and keep them: out of rain and sun and 
you will thereby not only treat them as 
you would like to be treated, But® bring 
them to the purchaser in the best possible 
condition. 

———_E — 

Weak and Infertile Eggs—Mrs M, Ont: 
The fact that many of your eggs fail to 
hatch, and those that do have weak and 
defermed chicks, would indicate something 
wrong with the roosters. Too high temper- 
ature and lack of moisture in the incuba- 
tor would cause deformed chicks and 
tough shells. If hens are used set them on 
the ground and sprinkle eggs once or twice 
with lukewarm water. Give free range if 





possible, get new male birds and do not 
place them with the hens until nearly 
ready to set the eggs. 

Profit from a Scrub Flock—I began 


with 100 chickens at New Year’s, ’00. At 
New Year’s, ’01, had 185, besides eating 66 
and selling $16 worth at prices ranging 
from 15 to 25c each. Also sold $103 worth 
of eggs, after eating all we could. Did 
not pack any eggs, but sold every week 
at market price, which were as low as 
6c for a while in the summer and 18c was 
the highest price I got in winter. My flock 
is just a scrub flock with a touch of 
White Leghorn blood and a little more 
than a touch of White Plymouth Rock. 
The hen house is warm. I fed aH the corn 
the chickens would eat, and a pail of wheat 
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each day in cold weather. Every night I 
put a large pail of ground feed, one part 
bran, one part oats and two parts corn, in 
a trough in the chicken house and mois- 
tened it with skimmilk. The fowls had 
all the skimmilk they could drink and ate 
the potato parings raw. They had no 
cooked feed or meat all winter and were 
never let out when cold enough to freeze 
their combs.—[{Mrs J. Sykes Wilson, Davi- 
s0n Co, S D. 





For Lice, mix together % pt car- 
bolic acid, % pt bi-sulphuret of 
carbon, and % gill pine tar. Shake 


thoroughly and add slowly to 15 pts crude 
petroleum. Keep well corked in a jug or 
can, Shake well before using and apply 
with a brush to drop boards, roosts, nests 
and the inside of poultry house shortly be- 
fore the fowls go, to roost.—[Mrs L. C, 
Amsden, Jasper Co, Mo. 

Preserved Ducks’ Eggs—iIn China, ducks’ 
eggs are preserved in a novel manner. They 
are buried in the ground for 10 or 12 
months, where they undergo a peculiar fer- 
mentation. The hydrogen sulphid formed 
breaks the shell and escapes, while the egg 
becomes hard in texture. It is said that 
the final product does not possess a dis- 
agreeable odor or taste. 





Hens Suffer from Heat and will not do 
well in a hot, sunny yard. Trees and 
bushes give the best shade, but weeds are 


better than nothing. Put up an old door 
in an airy corner if you have nothing 
better. Renew their water several times a 


day and kéep their drinking vessels clean. 





Glucose in Honey may be detected by 
adding alcohol equal in amount to the 
honey, stirring it thoroughly, and allowing 
to stand 10 minutes. If glucose is present, 
the mixture will show milkiness, if pure it 
remains clear. 

Homemade Incubator—P. C., Minn: 
Plans and description of a homemade in- 
cubator are published in the books Profits 
in Poultry, price $1, and The Practical 
Poultry Grower, price 50c, postpaid from 
this office. 


Sour Food induces bowel trouble. Don’t 
leave any about. Feed only what will be 
eaten within 20 minutes. 





Fat Hens often stop laying because they 
become too fat. They are then very nice 
for the table. 
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Hereford Sales Numerous. 





During the first five months of ’01, more 
Hereford cattle have been bought and sold 
than ever before within a like period. This 
is not surprising to those who have kept 
in touch with Hereford matters. During 
this time, the sec of the American Here- 
ford assn has received 9338 applications for 
transfers. This is just 4700 less than the 
applications received during the entire year 
of ’00. It is interesting to note the distri- 
bution of Herefords as shown by the rec- 
ords. The accompanying table gives the 
number of cattle bought and sold in 12 of 
the leading Hereford states, as reported by 
the sec of the assn. 

HEREFORDS TRANSFERRED IN LEADING STATES. 
Sold Bought Sold Bought 


Ariz ...... 206 BS Meo cccccce 2320 1825 
Col ....... 363 613 Neb 1263 1195 
Til ......+. 866 720 Nev ...... 125 7 
Ind .cccoce 630 310 S D ...... 128 164 
BB. cckssece Oe 703 Tex . 579 1546 
Kan .....- 1154 1050 Wyo ..... 149 183 


For sales, Mo is easily in the lead, close- 
ly followed by Neb, Kan and Ia, For excess 
of purchases over sales, Tex is so far ahead 
of any of the other states that there is no 
comparison. Besides the states mentioned, 
transfers were made in every state in the 
union, the states buying the fewest ani- 
mals being Ala, Ga and R I, each of which 
purchased one animal. The enumeration 
does not give the number of pure-bred an- 
imals transferred before they are recorded 
nor does it give the money recorded for 
animals sold for use in grade herds. 

One of the gratifying features is the 
number of animals purchased by range 
states, viz: Wyo, N Mex, Col, Utah, Tex, 
I T, Mont, Okla, Ida, Nev and Ariz. The 
profitableness of this industry depends 
upon the sale of good product and Here- 
ford breeders certainly have no reason for 
complaining. Prices have been no lower 
than last year in spite of the increased 
numbers sold. 





Young Sheep Desirable for Mutton. 


H. P. MILLER, OHIO. 





The production of mutton is as yet only 
a partially developed feature of the sheep 
industry in this country. It has not re- 
ceived as much study and attention as 
most other branches of stock growing. 
The decline in the price of wool marked 
the rise of mutton production, through 
larger importations of the English mutton 
breeds, and through the transformation of 
some Merino families into a combination 
sheep. Americans cannot be said to be a 
mutton eating people. But the steadily in- 
creasing amount of mutton consumed in 
this country during the past few years, 
under a steadily decreasing ability to buy, 
is evidence that we are learning to eat 
mutton. 

Much can be done to encourage the con- 
sumption of mutton by sending younger 
animals to market. The difference between 
lamb and mutton is as great as that be- 
tween spring chicken and three-year-old 
rooster. The younger the animal also the 
less the shrinkage in slaughtering. Fortu- 
nately, moreover, early marketing is the 
most profitable for the producer. Careful 
experiments prove that the cost of gain al- 
most constantly and regularly increases 
with age. The very cheapest gain is made 
while a lamb is yet with its mother. It is 
a growth, moreover, which if lost cannot 
be regained by any amount of feeding later 
in life. The first two months of a lamb’s 
life very largely makes or mars it for a 
profitable producer of mutton. 

There is a limited period in the life of 
animals for growth. Every factor in the 
problem of producing mutton points to- 
ward earlier marketing. To paraphrase a 
familiar adage, it is the early lamb that 
gets the prize. An eight-weeks-old lamb, 
if in condition and in season, commands 
the highest price per pound ever attain- 
able. A very narrow limit of time at this 
period and the hight of the tide in prices 
passes. A-lamb not meeting the require- 
ments of the market at that period must 
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pass on into a cheaper class, not'to find sale 
until another seagon opens, which calls for 
a lamb three to five months old, but a less 
price per pound, 

Lambs sold at four months of age do not 
as a rule bring as much as those sold at 
two months old. If again the age is 
doubled or trebled, the market into which 
they must go is such that in spite of their 
gain in size they. will bring little if any 
more per head than at either of the for- 
mer periods. This may be continued until 
we have the mature sheep at its maximum 
weight, and the price per head does not 
vary greatly. The lesson is not that all 
mutton should be marketed in the form of 
eight-weeks-old lamb; not all sheep rais- 
ers are rightly situated respecting mar- 
ket, equipped in skill or stable accommo- 
dations for producing this class of mutton, 
But this teaching is of general application 
that the younger a sheep can be marketed 
when grown under the most economical 
conditions the larger will be the profit. 








Producing Pork on Peanuts. 


A. T. PAGE, ARKANSAS. 





In our neighborhood the farmers have had 
considerable experience in growing peanuts 
for hog feed. Last year I prepared two lots 
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The photograph, part of barnyard of A. X. Hyatt, 
especially for the purpose of showing Mr Hyatt’s fine team of white horses. 
brothers, weigh about 1400 lbs each and are splendid walkers. 
are also good roadsters, with unusually fine action for horses of their weight. 
cattle shown in the photograph are some of 


animals are 


Hyatt is not ashamed. 


of land amd planted to this crop. One was 
in an old apple orchard and the other in 
a young. The variety most generally plant- 
ed in this section and the one I grow is 
called the Big Red. It is prolific and a 
thrifty grower. My old orchard was on 
a stony hill top and a rather poor growth 
resulted. However, I put three head of 
cattle and seven shotes into it as soon as 
the apples were gathered. The flow of 
milk from the cows doubled inside of a 
week. The pigs gathered the nuts near 
the base of the plant, leaving the roots in- 
tact to support the top growth for’ the 
cows. 

In about two months the shotes were very 
fat and the cows were in good condition 
for beef. I then began feeding corn for 
finishing and sold the hogs in Dec. In 
all my experience I have never seen such 
thrifty growth as the pigs made during 
the two months that they subsisted on 
peanuts and water. The cattle consumed 
all the rich fodder at a profit. My neigh- 
bors were equally pleased with their expe- 
rience and fattened their pigs for market 
at much less expense than when they fed 
corn. One- caution is necessary. Where 
animals are wanted for breeders they 
should not be turned into a peanut field as 
they are liable to get too fat. 

I am following the same plan this saa- 
gon, as it saves labor and leaves the land 


in excellent condition. The soil is enriched, — 


oh eel 


WHITE TEAM OF FAST WALKING HORSES 





as the peanut is a legume. For several 
years I have planted early potatoes in 
the garden near the house and about the 
time of the last cultivation dropped paa- 
nuts in the furrows between the rows and 
covered them. As soon as the potatoes 
were dug the peanuts occupied the whole 
field. When they matured they were 
stacked in the chicken yard, where’ the 
fowls soon learned to open the shell and 
eat the nuts. The ration was excellent for 
ege production and I never had fowls do 
better. 





Care and Management of Colts. 


W. W. MORRISON, MICHIGAN. 





The management and care of the horse 
should commence before he is born by 
watching the mother and seeing that she 
is healthy and thrifty, but not too fat. One 
cannot have a rule which will apply in all 
cases, as the feed that would keep one 
mare about right might not fit another at 
all. She should have plenty of exercise to 
keep her strong and her muscles hard. It 
seems that the men who have the best suc- 
cess with colts work their mares all of the 
time. One of my friends who always has 
splendid success with his colts, works his 
mares the year round, and says he likes 
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to have-the colts follow on the road be- 
cause they get used to seeing things and 


are not so apt to be skittish when they 
come to be driven. 
I think the colt will grow faster if he 


does not follow, but stays in the stable with 
a pail of water within his reach, and a lit- 
tle nice hay and some oats that he can 
have when he wants them. The oats must 
be fed with care after the colt gets to eat- 
ing freely. I find that the mother and colt 
soon get used to being separated and do not 
mind it for a half day. One of the largest 
and fattest colts that I ever saw at six 
months old had never followed his mother 
at all, and she had worked on the farm all 
summer. The colt should be kept growing 
all of the time until he is mature. I would 
not give them much heavy feed, but plenty 
of bran and oats to keep them going. One 
often hears that it is good for the colts to 
get poor sometimes; they then make tough- 
er and better horses. This practice injures 
more colts than good feeding. I do not be- 
lieve in making the colt very fat, although 
they will sometimes get so on pasture, but 
they should have a liberal ration. One of 
the important things with the coit is to 
watch his feet and keep them trimmed and 
in shape. If the hoofs get very long the 
back tendons are strained and the colt be- 
comes lame or his gait may be spoiled. I 
find a chisel with a handle about three 
feet long very convenient for trimming @ 

















colt’s feet. Level them on the bottom if 
you can hold up the foot. 

The best time to break colts to halter is 
when about a month old. If one is care- 
ful they soon give up and lead, and never 
forget it. When the colt is three years old 
he should be broken to harness, and 
worked carefully after they get hardened. 
A three-year-old can do quite a good deal 
of work if not allowed to do too much in 
one day. 

Feeding Cattle on a Small Farm. 


M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN CO, O. 





Many men on small farms keep few, if 
any, cattle because they think their farms 
are too small for this 
branch of agriculture 
to be profitable. There 
are others who do not 
make a_ success, be- 
eause they do not keep 
the kind of cattle suit- 
ed to their special 
needs. If a person is 
situated near some 
city where milk can 
be sold for a good 
price, or a good pri- 
vate trade can be 
established for butter 
and then every means 
used to maintain this 
trade, or if a creamery is near by that will 
consume the milk and pay a good price, 
the kind of cattle to keep is a dairy breed. 





M. C. THOMAS. 


If the milk is sold, get a breed that will 
give a large flow. If remote from a good 
market and compelled to take country 


store prices for butter, better change and 
invest in some: of the improved beef breeds, 
such as Shorthorn, Hereford or Angus. In 
doing this do not make a compromise and 
cross on a dairy breed, as it is useless to 
try to raise beef and use a dairy breed. 
Use thoroughbred stock on both sides and 
a good foundation is laid for success. A 
few years ago the market demanded three 
and four-year-old steers, but now the 
young, well-finished and tender animal is 
the one that brings the top price. In rais- 


ing beef we must come to the wants of 
the market. This exactly suits the small 
farmer, who does not have range enough 


to keep steers until they are three or four 
years old. 

I prefer to let my cows have. calves in 
early spring and then during the winter 
the cows will mostly be dry and they can 
be kept much cheaper than if they are 
giving milk. In fact they will winter in 
good shape on corn fodder and clover hay 
until calving time, when they should have 
some bran, corn and a little oil meal.‘ This 
will keep them in good flesh and giving a 
good flow of milk until grass comes. At 
this time the calves will be large enough 
to stand pushing, which the extra flow of 
milk will do. As soon as the calves are 
large enough to eat, prepare a place for 
them and begin feeding them a little bran, 
oats and shelled corn, and as they increase 
their eating when 4 or 5 months old, the 


feed can be increased gradually and the 
milk slowly taken from them. 
If a calf is expected to do its best it 


should be fed all it will eat, but never over- 
feed, as this always gives them a setback 
and takes them a long time to recover 
from its effects. During the winter they 
should be provided with shelter, where they 
can go in and out at will. Feed good, 
bright clover hay, corn fodder and as a 
grain food there is nothing better than 
corn, oats and bran. At all times keep 
them supplied with good, fresh water. 
They should have a little salt at least once 
a day in their feed. By caring for calves 
in this manner, I have made them weigh 
1000 Ibs at one year old. At the usual 
prices for this kind of stock there is good 
money in the operation. 





Cottonseed Meal is a strong and some- 
what dangerous feed, but when properly 
handled is a very desirable addition to the 
stock ration. 


THE DAIRY 





Merits of Devon Cattle. 





The Devons are one of the oldest and 
handsomest breeds of cattle known... They 
are uniformly red in color, running from 
a light red to a rich dark mahogany. In 
size they are considerable smaller than 
Shorthorns, although some _ strains are 
much larger than others. Years ago they 
were considered an all-round good breed, 
but the Shorthorns, Herefords and others 
have been developed in the beef line so 
much that they surpass them in this direc- 
tion, while the Jerseys, Holsteins and oth- 
er dairy breeds give considerable more 
milk and butter. 

The breed holds a unique place in the 
quality of working oxen, and the steers 
which it produces, no other breed approach- 
ing it in this respect. Having long horns 
of good shape, and being so uniform in 
color, the steers are easily mated and 
their disposition is such that they take 
kindly to the yoke. They are quick and 
active, short legged, easy keepers and good 
workers. Thoroughbred Devons do not 
reach quite weight enough, seldom going 
over 3500 lbs per pair, but when crossed 
with Shorthorns they often exceed 4000 lbs 
for matured oxen. The splendid Devon bull 
shown in American Agriculturist’s frontis- 
piece is owned by A. S. Worden of Potter 
Co, Fa. 





Dried Blood as a Calf Ton’-—For two 
years the state exper sta has been experi- 
menting with dried blood for a calf tonic 
and food. Several tests have been made 
and the sta is convinced that dried blood 
is not only good for a weak calf, but is 
an excellent remedy for a calf subject to 
scours. In feeding dried blood, a tea- 
spoonful in each feed of milk is sufficient. 
Give this until the calf is strong or until 
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the scours disappear. If a calf is very 
weak the allowance may be _ increased 
gradually to a tablespoonful at a feed. 
This dried blood is mixed with the milk 
and should be fed just as soon. as mixed, 
Dried blood can be obtained from any of 
the large packers, but when ordering state 
that the blood is wanted for feeding pur- 
poses, 





Grub in Head—D. B. (N Y) has lost five 
sheep by grub in head. In such cases a 
veterinary surgeon should be called to oper- 
ate and teach the owner how to do it, as 
the operation is simple enough when seen. 
If a veterinarian cannot be gotten, a soft 
spot will be found just in front of the root 
of the horn or where the horn should be. 
Cut off the wool and with a gimlet bore a 
hole, and turn the sheep on its back so that 
the fluid wilh run out. In a majority of 
cases the grub will escape with the fluid. 
A piece of adhesive plaster should be put 
over the opening. No further treatment is 
necessary. 





Cure for Milk Fever—Milk fever is un- 
doubtedly produced by poisonous ptomaines 
in the udder. The department at Washing- 
ton and hundreds of veterinarians all over 
the country have tested the following, 
which they claim is almost a-sure cure: 
Dissolve one-half ounce iodide of potassium 
in 16 oz water. With a syringe that holds 
just 4 oz, inject that amount into each 
teat after the milk has been removed. 
This will just use the 16 oz. Be careful to 
sterilize the syringe before inserting it and 
use soft water for dissolving the iodide.— 
[H. E. Cook, New York. 





Rusty Spot in Cheddar Cheese is caused | 
by a bacterial growth. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER INVESTMENT 











other makes. 
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ts substantial one-piece frame and enclcsed 
gears running in oil insures the user of a long 
lived machine and few repair bills. 


Its three-Cccparators-in-one bowl makes it the 
greatest cream producer on the market, as has 
been proved many times in competition with 


If interested, write forillustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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Sore Shoulders 


sore neck, sore back, &c., result- 
ing from collar.saddle or harness 
gall and chafing, and all forms 
of canker. callous, &c., are in- 

stantly relived and cured with 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Used and endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Wolcott, Vt., July 15, 1899, 











Dr. 8. A. Tuttle. 
Dear Sir :—I had a horse that had two bunches on his shoulder, 


caused by wearing anew collar, Less than one bottle of your Elixir 
cured it after six months’ standing. L. W. FISHER. 
Cures also eurb, splint, contracted cord,all forms of 
lameness and colie, distemper, founder, pneumonia,&c. 
TUTTLE'S FAM LY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. ills ninstantly. Our 100-page book, 
“Veterinary Experience,” FREE. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Maas. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—nune genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoidall blisters, they offer on]y temporaryreliefifany. 












BUTTER ~ 
SHIPPING BOXES 


heavily ironed, detachable lids; 
removable trays, fitted with 
galvanized ice 
chambers. Capac- 
ities from 12 Ibs, 
to 120 Ibs. SendE 
for illus. cata- 
log of “Bestov” 
y, dairy supplies. 


Dairymen’s Supply Co., Philadelphia, 











Pa. | 





“Sleep by the way.” 


THE NEW 
PULLMANS. 


Some of the most beautiful sleeping 
and parlor cars ever built by the Pull. 
man Company are being placed in 
service on the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


They are of the most modern type, 
with every possible convenience, and 
are as elegant as a car can be. 


For a copy of “ The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a postage stamp to George H.Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, New York Central Raii- 
road, Grand Central Station, New York. : ie 














When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. - ~ 
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Timely Warning to Fruit Growers. 


PROF W. G. JOUNSON, 





Those who expect to plant orchards or 
trees of any kind this fall or next spring 
should be on their guard, especially in ter- 
ritories where the 17-year cicada or locust 

















DISTRIBUTION OF 17-YEAR CICADA IN 1902 


indicated by dark areas. 


A destructive brood of this insect 
They will be particularly 
noticeable in the eastern tier of counties 
in Ill, in Sauk Co, Wis, all of Ind, the 
western half of O, and in southern Mich; 
extending to the central portions of Ky, 
into eastern Tenn, western N C, and north- 
ern Ga; western portions of Va, eastern 
counties of W Va, practically all of Md, 
Del and N J, eastern and southern Pa;-and 
a few scattered localities in western N Y, 
along the lake shore and in Rutland Co, 
Vt. The general distribution is shown on 
the accompanying map. 

This is the largest of the 17-year broods 
of this insect. It last appeared in ’85 and 
considerable damage was done to trees and 
shrubs in the territory mentioned. This 
insect will appear in May in most destruc- 
tive numbers. During that time they will 
deposit their eggs in trees and shrubs, seri- 
ously injuring them. The insect cuts a 
deep slit in the twig in which it deposits 
its eggs. These eggs hatch in a short time 
and the young emerging from them drop to 
the ground and remain below the surface 
for a period of 17 years. 

It is the cut in the twigs during the time 
the females are depositing their eggs that 
causes so much damage to trees; particu- 
larly young trees. In view of the fact that 
this pest occurs throughout such an impor- 
tant fruit belt, persons who expect to plant 
young orchards, particularly on land _§re- 
cently cultivated, should take warning. The 
chances are that trees planted this fall or 
next spring on recently cleared lands will 
be seriously injured, if not killed by this 
insect. The adult rarely if ever takes food 
of any kind and lives a short time only after 
the eggs are deposited. Due to the fact that 
the cicada is not especially choice of trees 
fn which to deposit its eggs, fruit growers 
should be exceedingly cautious and use 
every means to keep these pests from young 


is due. 
will occur in ’02. 


trees. Trees of special value liable to be 
injured in districts where the pests. will 
occur in greatest numbers should be pro- 


tected for a few weeks with various kinds 
of coverings. 

Wisconsin Cabbage Acreage in this part 
of the state will be larger than last year. 
Transplanting is well under way.—[F..W. 
G., Racine Co, Wis. 


HORTICULTURE 


Advantages of Cold Storage. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





With the great increase in nearly 4ll 
lines of production arises the problem of 
obtaining satisfactory value from them. 
Important as is the production of crops, the 
marketing of the same, and realizing the 
most value for them, is of equal interest 


to farmers. To no class of producers is 
this problem of greater 


import than to 
fruit growers, with the extension of or- 


chards, and greatly increased output- from 


them. At the time of harvesting prices are 
usually low. 
Usually within 60 days after the apple 


crop has been gathered there is an advance 
in values, but the farmer, not having facili- 
ties for holding, does not get the benefit. 
Apples went.into cold storage at Albion, 
N Y, last Oct at a cost of $1 to $1.50 per 
bbl that were sold for $4 to $7 later. One 
buyer at Lyndonville, N Y, put 5000 bbls 
in cold storage and sold them out at a 
profit of $4000. 

The building of cold storage houses on 
small farms is impracticable except in such 
instances where a body of water is near 
at hand. To cool a room by ice requires 
a large storage capacity to allow for the 
waste during the summer months, and par- 
ticularly through the period of filling the 
house with fruit. Individual storage houses 
are too costly for the amount of fruit usu- 
ally grown upon the farm. The tempera- 
ture from ice cannot be properly main- 
tained and fruit will not hold as well by 
that system as by chemical cold storage. 

The solution of this problem for farmers 
lies in the direction of putting up cold 
storage houses at central points along rail- 
roads and river transportation points, 
where an entire community of fruit growers 
can haul their apples and other products 
and have them kept under the more per- 
fect conditions secured by the mod- 
ern appliances now used in such houses. 
Some very important developments are 
under way for cold storage houses to be 
erected in N Y and at other points, which 
are to be operated in connection with a 
line of steamers fitted with cold storage 
rooms for the purpose of carrying Ameri- 
ean fruits and other products to foreign 
markets, 

In the absence of local storehouses, ap- 
ples have to be sold at the time of their 
lowest value or sent to _ the city to be 
str-ed, which means shipping in carload 
lots, and with more or less of uncertainty 
in right handling, most farmers do not 
care to take the risk. The great difficulty 
with the farmer is that he is not suffi- 
ciently in touch with the market. He is 
a producer and not a seller to the best 
advantage, for the reason that he has not 
the facilities for the holding and distrib- 
uting of his products. 
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Pulling Grapevines with Ease. 


J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 





Owing to a change in the plans of a 
fruit farm in a neighboring county, it be- 
came necessary to pull up two acres of 
a vineyard. The owner ordered his men 





CHAIN TRACE IN OPERATION. 


to grub out the vines. They went at it 
with spade, ax and grubbing.hoe and at 


the end of the first half day.had only a 
few vines out. At that rate they. had a 
week’s hard work on hand. A Yankee 


neighbor happened to visit the farm and 





after watching the men for a while told 
barn and har- 


one of them to go to the 

ness a mule and bring him with a ten- 
foot chain. Then he set the men to dig- 
ging around the vines and cutting the 
main roots. When the mule and. chain 
came he made a half-Hitch with the chain 
around a vine near the- ground, and ‘at- 
tached it to the mule’s whiffletree. Then 


he took a piece of 2x4 about four feet long, 
placed one end on the ground and the oth- 





er under -the chain, leaning at an angle 
of 45 deg toward the vine. The mule was 
started and the vine lifted out of the 
ground. The chain was unfastened and 
hitched to the next, and so on. The whole 
job was done with the mule, and was an 
easy and speedy one. The same plan will 
work with all grubbing where the _ roots 
are not too large. Fence posts can also 
be pulled up in the same way. 
Refining Grape Sugar from Corn. 

Promoters are in earnest in their plans 
to further utilize the grape sugar content 
in Indian corn. As recently noted in our 
columns, C. W. Post, the well-known Mich 


manufacturer, is planning to establish a 
sugar factory at Battle Creek for the pur- 
pose of turning out refined sugar from 
maize. He is now in England, where he 
also contemplates the erection of works 
with considerable capacity, “probably 14,- 
000 to 17,000 bu corn per day.” The parent 


refinery, located in St Louis, where exten- 
sive experiments have been conducted, is 
enthusiastic in the belief that the next few 
years “one-half or more of all the sugar 
used in the U §S will be raised in the corn 
fields of the west.”’ 

Under date of late June, C. W. Post 
writes us as follows: “Experiments have 
been in progress during the past two years, 


the result of which makes it possible to re<« 


fine grape sugar up to {98.92% pure. The 
process eliminates about 13% of the impu- 
rities of ordinary commercial grape sugar, 
besides 10% of moisture, and is the only 
one known up to this time that will pro- 
duce a perfectly pure grape sugar, tain- 
ing permanently its pure white color and 


all other desirable properties. The grape 
sugar of commerce 1s of course made from 
corn; the starch produced from ordinary 
Indian corn is transformed into grape sug- 
ar, producing 38 to 40 lbs grape sugar to a 
bu of corn. This sugar has been 12 to 15% 


impure. The refined sugar is a beautifule 
product, milky white, dry and of great 
value as a food. Patents have been taken 


out for the various processes in all of 
civilized countries of the world.” 
a 

Orange Rust on Raspberries—J. L. R.: 
Your raspberries are affected by orange 
rust, which is familiar to every small fruit 
grower because of the golden color on the 
underside of the leaves. This trouble is due 
to a fungous disease which produces spores 
in spring and early summer. These spores 
enter the leaves through the breathing pores 
and ‘develop. About the only preventive 
treatment is to cut out and burn all affected 
canes as soon as they show signs of being 
diseased. It is well for neighbors to co- 
operate, as eradication or control is almost 
impossible if cultivated and wild blackber- 
ries and raspberries on surrounding farms 
are affected. Spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture will do much to prevent this disease. 

Thinning Peaches—It is very important 
that peaches be thinned for best results, as 
most varieties overbear. Thin to four to 
six inches apart on the limbs. If you do 
not have time to go over carefully and thin 
by hand, take a pole and shake off the 
young fruit. This will scar and bruise the 
limbs somewhat, but it is better than over- 
loaded, broken down trees, with half grown 
peaches, unsalable in any market. The 
pole should have a hook on the end and be 
well padded with cloth or other soft ma- 
terial to prevent scarring the limbs. The 
thinning should be done about the time the 
pit begins to harden.—[W. R. Wilkinson, 
Missouri. 
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Corn Area Large, Condition Low. 


{From Title Page.] 


ing growth and stunting the plant. As a 
consequence of these conditions on July 1 
the crop is backward, the stand inferior 
and the plant lacking in vigor. The last 
two weeks of June brought high tempera- 
tures over the whole belt, and wherever 
there was sufficient moisture the warmer 
weather resulted in a very rapid plant 
growth. There is, however, a considerable 
district where there is a decided lack of 
moisture, notably southwest Ill, all of Mo 
except the northern counties, and north 
central Kan. In this important territory 
recent and continuing high temperatures 
are seriously impairing the crop possibility. 
The present average condition is reported 
at 85.4, the lowest July 1 condition reported 
since American Agriculturist’s crop report- 
ing bureau was established, and with but 
three exceptions the lowest average report- 
ed since official crop reporting was estab- 
lished, or in 31 years. The first report of 
the season on corn is almost always high, 
as the trying period for the crop is expe- 
rienced after July 1. So far as the present 
low report of condition is influenced by the 
lateness of the crop there is a possibility of 
improvement, but the inferior stand and 
innate plant weakness that results from the 
early chilling weather are conditions that 
cannot be made good. 
The following statement gives estimated 
acreage and condition of corn by states: 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN JULY 1, 
Acres Cond Acres Cond, 





N Y.... 494,000 95 Ia ..... 9,045,000 88 
is wore 1,288,000 95 Mo ..... 6,564,000 75 
Tex . 4,589,000 79 Kan ... 7,961,000 80 
Ark .... 2,556,000 72 Neb - 8,103,000 91 
Tenn ... 3,301,000 99 N D 22,000 72 
W Va 717,000 91 S D..... 1,356,000 75 
BY ss ove 3,228,000 91 Cal . 1,000 93 
OF cdsnes 3,347,000 81 Ore .... 21,000 86 
Mich ... 1,258,000 86 Wash .. 11,000 85 
Ind . 4,371,000 84 Other ..17,860,000 90 
BEE svccs 8,176,000 85 ————_- -— 
Wis ... 1,578,000 87 Total 87,050,000 85.4 
Minn .. 1,153,000 87 


Much Interest in Field Beans. 





As might have been expected, the acreage 
under field beans this season will prove a 
large one. The stimulus of unusually high 
prices during the past few months has in- 
duced large numbers of old growers to in- 
crease their normal area, and encouraged 
many farmers not hitherto in beans into 
giving this money crop attention. These 
facts are brought out through investiga- 
tion just made by American Agriculturist 
in such states of heavy production as N Y, 
Mich, Me, etc. 

It is altogether too early to forecast the 
situation further than just indicated. The 
weather has been fairly favorable in the 
heavy bean-producing counties, and the 
opening of July found planting well com- 
pleted, but at a date generally later than 
usually planned, owing to the trying cli- 
matic conditions in May and much of June. 
An important factor this year is the con- 
siderable area originally under winter 
wheat, abandoned a few weeks ago, due to 
Hessian fly damage and other causes, and 
later put into beans. This is true of Jack- 
son and some other counties in Mich, and 
of such important bean sections in N Y as 
Monroe and Genesee counties. 

Stocks of old beans in growers’ hands are 
practically exhausted everywhere, and 
present prices, though largely nominal, are 
very high; in central and western N Y 
$1.75@2 per bu; in Somerset Co, Me, 2.75@ 
3, etc. In only a few instances do American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents report bid 
prices for new crop beans, autumn delivery. 
In Ontario and Livingston counties, N Y, 
farmers are offered 1.50 per bu at station, 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


—_— 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


but no contracts reported. In general 
growers and speculators both cautious. 

Growers in the heavy producing sections 
of N Y are encouraged and hope for good 
weather conditions from this time forward. 
American Agriculturist’s correspondents al- 
most universally report an increased acre- 
age under field beans. Many farmers in 
Genesee Co have plowed under wheat and 
planted beans, these going into the ground 
rather later than usual with crop outlook 
problematical. The increased area is 
mostly in pea beans, many growers going 
out of navies, but acreage as a whole very 
much larger than the average of the past 
five years. In Monroe, acreage greatly in- 
creased and perhaps a half larger than 
average of past five years, beans coming 
up even. 

A big area reported from Schuyler Co, N 
Y, and very much in excess of average, but 
crop two weeks late, farmers not disposed 
to accept early bids for autumn delivery; 
marrow and red kidney are the kinds most 
largely raised here. In Ontario and Liv- 
ingston, fair increase noted, old beans all 
gone, seed scarce; marrows' most- 
ly grown in Ontario and pea beans in 
northern Livingston. One correspondent in 
Wyoming Co reports acreage less than last 
year, but larger than average year. In 
Somerset Co, Me, yellow eyes largely 
grown, acreage liberal, outlook promising. 


Oats Harvest Returns Disappointing. 








Some improvement in the cats prospect 
is reported in the Ohio valley during June, 
but the general average for the crop is 
lower as a result of the heavy drouth dam- 
age which this crop has suffered in Mo and 
Kan. 

The present average is 82.1, against 84.9 
last month and 89.3 last year. Harvest is 
already under way in the southern belt, 
and with the prevailing high temperatures 
during the critical period of filling and 
ripening there is every probability of fur- 
ther crop deterioration before the harvest 
is completed. There are considerable areas 
in Mo, Kan and IIl that will not be cut and 
still larger districts where the yield will 
hardly pay harvesting expenses. 


Increase the Home Production. 





The enormous imports of agricultural 
products are little appreciated. The leading 
article in value is sugar, followed by wool, 
tobacco, hides, cotton, etc, in about the 
order named. Other agricultural products, 
amounting to millions of dollars, include 
live animals, flaxseed, cheese, rice, fresh 
and dried fruits, etc. The following table 
shows imports of agricultural products 
covering the items named to the value of 
nearly $800,000,000 during the last five fiscal 
years, or an average of nearly 160 millions 
a@ year. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS DURING FIVE YEARS 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1900. 
a Totai value 
Quantities dollars 

RGIID, Dis cncasusswivesss 1,219,150 11,590,992 
ee eee ee 26,218 2,689,940 
SS Serer 1,848 ,342 5,544,627 
LS eer 947 ,223 365 131,061,958 
Ce, Sisk csccccscccceds 58,341,871 7 828,048 
DS. Sn crcsaecansesenan 420 504,780 46,655,152 
CON. Wi isacsaseccdassd 277 466,488 30,456,068 
Piss ROS, tONS......c00 35,993 7,848,795 
POINT, TODS coccisccscccens 45,313,224 2,222,652 
SS Seer 589 426,371 11,681 ,331 
CRS, DOU i ociieceisccies 9,751,751 443,973,797 
>... iS” ee 90 862,756 56,773,369 
Beans and peas, bu...... 2,411,875 2'512,094 
PINON, Dlvcsnctnascsecdes 2,367,749 1,913,867 
OGEE | sacwsétucisobeceoics 762,752,690 


The Possibilities of Hop Growing as 
a money crop have received little or no 
attention from farmers outside of the three 
states on the Pacific coast, N Y and a 
small portion of Wis. Other sections of 
this country know nothing about hop grow- 
ing, although there are large portions which 
are admirably adapted to it as regards 
soil and climate. It is believed that W Va 
and Ark could produce an abundance of 
hops if the farmers should take up the 
business, for vines which grow in gardens 
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and vigorous and productive. The farmers 
of these states have made no call upon 
the experiment stations for inform*”i 

regarding hop growing, and becauz : 
initial expense of a curing house, poles 
and picking boxes to which farmers would 
be put who took up this industry, the sta- 
tions have made no experiments in this 
line. However, if there is any demand for 
knowledge they would undoubtedly make 
some investigations and experiments, as 
that is what they were established for. 
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The Area Under Winter Cabbage 
promises to be large in such leading states, 
as N Y, Wis, etc, where this crop is ex- 
tensively grown for market. Advices from 
American Agriculturist’s correspondents in 
the field show that transplanting was well 
out of the way by the close of the first 
week in July, and in many sections area 
under late cabbage materially increased 
over last year. In Wis, farmers have made 
great preparations; in Racine Co young 
plants intended for setting were late, but 
this preliminary work now generally com- 
pleted. In Monroe Co, N Y, area will be 
large, in a number of towns materially in- 
creased. 


Interested in Cranberry Culture—Cran- 
berry growers of Wis are rapidly coming to 
the front. Their fruit is of good quality 
and may become a strong competitor of 
Cape Cod and Jersey berries. So promis- 
ing is this industry that an eastern syndi- 
cate with large amounts of money is pre- 
paring to transform great tracts of swamp 
land in Kenosha Co, Wis, into cranberry 
marshes. At least 300 acres can be utilized. 
Options have already been secured on quite 
a good deal of land. If this proposition 
goes through a large number of artesian 
wells will be sunk and dams built. 





California Oranges for Asia—An exper- 
imental shipment is reported of a car of 
Valencia oranges from southern California 
to Vladivostok, the leading seaport of Si- 
beria. Should this prove a permanent out- 
let for a portion of California’s big crops, it 
will be most helpful to growers. 

Speculators in Beans are endeavoring to 
sell grocers hand-picked pea and navies at 
$1.70 per bu, to be delivered in eastern 
markets next Oct. This price is 30 to 40c 
under prime old stock. 





Ohio Onion Sets—In Ross Co, a very 
large producer of onion sets, the acreage 
is a full one and prospect good for coming 
crop, barring some damage through smut. 


Humors 


They take possession of the body, and 
are Lords of Misrule. 

They are attended by pimples, boids, the 
itching tetter, salt rheum, and other cu- 
taneous eruptions; by feelings of weakness, 
languor, general debility and what not. 

They cause more suffering than anything 
else. 

Health, Strength, Peace and Pleasure 
require their expulsion, and this is posi- 
tively effected, according to thousands of 
grateful testimonials, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which radically and permanently drives 
them out and builds*“up the whole system. 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS FOR ‘SALE: 


Special 5 price on fH over 6000. 
y 20ta of June. WOODLAND 
FARM, Teonstete. Madison Co., N. Y. ; 




















How to make money. Invest one cent in a 
peste’ card, mail it to Jones of Binghamton, 
inghamton, N. Y., and learn now to save many 
dollars in the price of soales. Jones he pays the 
ight 
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With the low price of dairy products why 
not reduce the cost of production. A good 
start in this direction can be made by 
growing more protein food in the form of 
peas and oats. 

saccculaitaaialiasiaisiansiih 

Interest in the dairy contest now in prog- 
ress at the Pan-American exposition is on 
the increase. Jerseys, Ayrshires and 
Guernseys are at the head of the list, so 
far as economy in production is concerned, 
Some of the cows have been sick, causing 
a decreased yield in particular breeds, but 
as a whole the contest has been satisfac- 
tory. Ayrshires are making a remarkably 
good showing, but the final outcome can- 
not be predicted. The general purpose 
breeds are doing well, but no one expects 
them to rank above i strictly dairy 
cattle. 

ey 

While attractive as a theory, the plans of 
Phillips, the succegsful corn bull, are 
neither feasible nor advisable. All honor 
to any man who uses his influence and his 
money to maintain justly remunerative 
prices for a farm crop; but there are in- 
surmountable difficulties in carrying out 
the ideas advocated by Phillips in his Min- 
neapolis address. He wants government 
to tax the farmer one cent a bushel on his 
corn crop, and with this money build 
warehouses in which to store a hundred 
millions, if necessary, and buy and hold 
the corn at a figure equal to 40c at Chica- 
go, thus forcing the price permanently to 
that or better. The weak point in this 
argument, even granted that the voters 
would ever agree to it, is the assumption 
that a price can be maintained through 


EDITORIAL 


artificial influences. The government 
would be absolutely powerless to do this. 
The law of supply and demand fixes values. 
Knowledge that Uncle Sam held such a vast 
store of corn, liable to be unloaded by him 
at any time, would act as a heavy weight 
on prices. Furthermore, it would at once 
stimulate maize growing in every country 
with enormous supplies moving to western 
Europe, the great consumer of the world’s 
surplus, meaning disastrous competition 
to the American farmer. We hope for a 
eontinuance of good prices for corn, and 
this through entirely natural agencies. 
The hold American farmers have on foreign 
markets was never stronger than to-day, 
the home consumptive demand never 
broader, the possibilities of enlarging the 
uses of this splendid cereal never brighter. 
ee 
A few years ago some editors and many 
professors of agriculture in experiment sta- 
tions and colleges were carried away with 
the bacon hog idea. Nothing in the swine 
class would suit unless it was of the 
lengthy type, supposed to be indicative of 
high bacon qualities. Now relatively lit- 
tle is heard of this, for a time, much lauded 
animal. Heavy hogs are at a premium in 
the west, with a prospect of remaining so 
for some time. The problem hinges on the 
price of corn. Will it pay to feed hogs 
until they will go into the heavy class and 
get the extra price? This each farmer 
must determine for himself. The return to 
the old-time favorites illustrates the diffi- 
culty of effecting a radical change of type 
without some very good reason. American 
Agriculturist’s advice to go slow is right 
to the point in this instance. 
I 
In arranging final details for the agricul- 
tural fairs the coming season, the manag- 
ers must show no white feather onthe 
gambling question. Temporary gain to the 
treasury by the money payment for this 
pernicious privilege is more than offset by 
the loss in other directions. Encouraging 
advance was made last year in lifting the 
tone of the fairs, and at the winter meet- 
ing of the state fair secretaries at Des 
Moines a sentiment prevailed against al- 
lowing gambling on the grounds. But it 
remains to be seen how firm the managers 
will be this fall in making clean fairs. No 
favors to “skin games” or wheels of for- 
tune should be contemplated. 
Es aes 
The activity in Hereford and Shorthorn 
circles is quite remarkable. The secretaries 
of the associations of both breeds_ state 
that the transfers the first five months of 
this year are exceedingly large. In spite 
of the goodly numbers bought and sold 
prices have not fallen off. On the contrary 
they are unusually strong with every pros- 
pect of remaining firm. The demand for 
breeding stock is a healthy one, due to 
the ready absorption of provisions by the 
giant army of laborers. As long as the 
commercial world is in as prosperous a 
condition as at present, there will be a 
demand for meat, for beef cattle, for 
breeding stock. 
ee 
We are asked to pay $10 per page for an 
advertisement in the annual report of a 
state farmers’ institute, issued by a state 
experiment station. It is about time that 
these state institutions quit this sort of 
thing. With all the money that they get 
from federal and_ state treasuries, it 
amounts to nothing less than a petty public 
scandal for these officials to solicit adver- 
tising for their state publications. The 
matter is beneath notice but for the fact 
that an increasing number of state officials 
are disposed to adopt this method of get- 
ting money. Any state that makes appro- 
priations for such institutions can well af- 
ford to pay for whatever printed reports 
are actually needed, whereas the officials 
mentioned usually are drawing more pay 
than they could get in any private employ- 
ment. A number of manufacturers, breed- 
ers and others have written us complain- 
ing that they are solicited for advertise- 
ments for state publications in such a man- 





ner that they are led to infer that if they 
“fail to go in,” it may be to their detriment. 
If that is the case, it simply amounts ta 
blackmail on the part of public Officials. 
With free printing, free postage, generous 
appropriations for salaries and all other 
expenses, the whole class of state institu- 
tions referred to certainly have no business 
to be “working’”’ taxpayers fer advertising 
in official publications. As a matter of 
fact, more than half the public documents 
issued, of whatever nature or description, 
should never be printed, and the rest should 
be boiled down one-half before going to the 
printer. The waste of the taxpayer's hard 
earned money by “public printing”’ is atro- 
cious, in both national and state positions, 
almost without exception. 

Farmers as a chass are unselfish, have no 
trade secrets and are always glad to tell 
others how they succeed in their farm oper- 
ations. Our columns are always open for 
the description of up-to-date farm meth- 
ods. Farmers who have not had education- 
al advantages should not hesitate in send- 
ing us their good ideas. We will fix up the 
English if you express the titeengen 








Where Shorthorn Records Are Kept. 


ASST SEC B. 0. COWAN. 

One year ago the office force of the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn breeders’ assn was at 
least eight months behind with the work. 
This was due largely to the increasing busi- 
ness resulting from improved conditions of 
trade, also to the deluge of pedigrees that 
came in during the closing months of ’99, 
Dec of that year showing the record break- 
ing receipt of over 12,000 pedigrees. Dur- 
ing last July the office force was increased 
and commendable progress made, and the 
accumulated work would have been dis- 
posed of by the annual meeting in Dec, 
only for the increased work made neces- 
sary by the shows and sales conducted by 
the assn. 

However, I am glad to report to all pa- 
trons of the office and friends of the breed 
that we are practically up with the work. 
Pedigrees coming to the office now are 
checked and certificates of acceptance are 
sent, and certified copies when ordered, 
within one week from the time the pedi- 
gree is received. In cases of emergency, 
certified copies can be furnished on one 
day’s notice. 

The secretary, in fact the whole office 
force, is anxious to push the work vigor- 
ously and give efficient and satisfactory 
service, and all rejoice with the breeders 
on the very gratifying increase in receipts 
of the office, as indicating the strong and 
healthful demand for Shorthorns. The re- 
ceipts for 00 were larger than any preced- 
ing year, but 01 shows a decided increase 
over ’00. During the first five months of 
700 the receipts for pedigrees were $18,856 
and 2145.50 for certified copies, while dur- 
ing the same months of ’01, the receipts for 
pedigrees are 26,311 and 3699.50 for certified 
copies. This is an increase of 7455 in pedi- 
grees and 1554 in certified copies, or approx- 
imately 40% increase in the former and 75% 
in the latter. As certified copies are 25c 


each, this represents a demand for 14,798. 


copies in five months, or 113 copies for each 
working day. 

This much from within the office. What 
are the prospects from without? Bright? 
Decidedly so; in fact, roseate with promise. 
The increase of receipts in the office hardly 
keeps apace with the increased demand for 
Shorthorns in the country. Since Feb 1, 
701, 2000 Shorthorns have sold at public sale 
at an average of above $300; 1000 at an 
average of above 400, and 504 at an average 
of 523. During the last few months fre- 
quent inquiry has been made at the office 
for dairy Shorthorns,—that is, cattle of 
good beef type, but whose dairy qualities 
have been developed both by breeding and 
careful management. If breeders who have 
herds of this character will write me, I will 


endeavor to put them in touch with a: 


demand. when one is known. 




















AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, July 7—The frosts 
of a few weeks since left the oats with a 
rusty appearance. Some grass extra, «but 
most of it below the average. Corn late 
on account of wet weather. Some early 
potatoes almost ready for market. Many 
colts in the country. Potatoes 50c, eggs 12 
to 16c, wool 12 to 18c. 





wheat harvest has begun and some 
rye harvested. Crops are generally above 
the average, save clover. Fruit very plen- 
tiful. Some of the most careful orchard- 
ists are thinning their peaches. All kinds 
of small fruit and berries plentiful. The 


The 


scale and fruit pests are not much in 
evidence this year, yet the fruit growers 
think it best to enforce the recent act 
made for the better protection of fruit. 


Altogether farmers have prospects for 

bountiful crops of most all kinds. 
Concord, Erie Co, July 9—Farmers in this 

are somewhat behind with culti- 


vicinity 
vating and hoeing, on account of a long 
wet spell. Some have begun haying. Grass 


has improved very rapidly for the last two 
weeks; there is a fair crop. Rose bugs are 
destroying a large part of the early fruit. 
A farmer in this vicinity is testing a milk- 
ing machine. He is well satisfied as far as 


the work is concerned. He says that one 
man can do the work of two easily. The 
eleven rural free delivery routes starting 


from Corry were opened July 1. 

Westfield and Brookfield, Tioga Co— 
On June 22 a hailstorm visited this sec- 
tion, doing some damage. W. W. Baker 
secently sold 500 bu of choice winter wheat 
that he raised two years ago. He received 
72c per bu. He refused an offer of 80c a 
year ago. Meadows are looking well. Oats 
are good color and it looks at the present 
time as if they would be a big crop. Corn 
is growing rapidly. Potatoes are coming 
right along; prospects favorable for a good 
crop. Garden truck is in fine condition. 
Apples not a full crop. Pears, cherries and 
plums will be full crops. Tobacco is 
growing rapidly. 

New Castle, Lawrence Co, July 9—Rose- 
bugs are eating everything in sight. In a 
thunder storm at daylight on July 3 Henry 
McCreary’s barn was struck and another 
barn at Indian Run, Pa. Two weeks be- 
fore J. Smith Johnston’s barn was struck 
and shattered. None of these barns was 
burned. John Donoldson had 4 cows killed 
by lightning July 3. The wheat crop is the 
finest ever seen in Lawrence Co. Oats 
blighting. Apples 25% of a crop. Cherries 
pientiful. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Brook Valley, Morris Co, July 7—Plant- 
ing season seriously retarded by wet and 
unseasonable weather. Crows did great 
damage to young corn; one farmer about 
two miles from here planted 2% bu shelled 
corn and had to replant 1% bu same field 
because of crows. Lima beans had to be 
replanted, «ven after coming up, because 
of wet weather. Other garden plants look 
well. Potatoes are looking well. Grass 
will be an abundant crop. Rye never 
looked better. Pears scant. Apple crop 
started out well, but is dropping seriously. 
Peaches look well. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, July 8—Rain_ is bad- 
ly needed. Hay crop short. Potatoes look 
fine. Farmers are raising many calves and 
they are searce and high, some asking $5 
when two days old. Corn looking fairly 
good. Peach orchards are in fine condi- 
tion. Cherry trees are badly damaged by 
lice. Strawberry, plants are also covered 
and the pea lice have made their appear- 
ance. 

Minebrook, Somerset Co, July 8—Outlook 
for fruit in this section is not very promis- 
ing. Cherries about half a crop, but bet- 
ter than last year. June drop of peaches 
heavy. Apples very scarce, 75% short of 
last year’s crop.: Pear trees loaded, but 
they are not grown to ‘any extent. here. 
Spraying for San Jose scale has been quite 
extensive but not altogether satisfactory, 
as some used oil too strong for trees. 

Augusta, Sussex Co, July 8—The gen- 
eral outlook for crops is not very good. 


Up to three weeks ago there was so much 
rain farmers could not get corn and other 





crops in the ground. The hay crop 
is not very good, although the weather 
has been favorable for hay this spring; 


during the very dry season last year the 
sod was badly injured, even in the bottom 
meadows. This is probably the reason the 
hay crop is not up to an average. 

Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, July 8— 
Many are through getting hay; crop light. 
Weather very hot and dry. Corn suffering 
on account of hot sun. Pastures short and 
cattle shrinking in milk. Help very scarce. 
Farmers behind with work. Milk in de- 
mand at 4c. Many new binders being 
bought by farmers. Straw $8 per ton, hay 
10, corn 60c, potatoes 80c, oat straw 10 per 
ton. 


NEW YORK. 





Hopewell, Ontario Co, July 8—Very fine 
weather at present; plenty of rain and sun 
to make things grow nicely. The prospect 
for fruit is poor. Apples blossomed well, 
but there was too muth rain at that time 
and apples have all fallen off. Strawber- 
ries a good crop. Cherry trees are not 
looking well. Wheat is very badly af- 
fected with fly. Grass has gained very 
fast and will be quite a crop. Tyhere will 
be a larger acreage of cabbage than usual. 


North Harpersfield, Delaware Co, July 
7—A terrific tempest passed over this sec- 
tion June 22, doing much damage. Low 
meadows were flooded. The grass crop 
promises to be a good one. Farmers are 
behind with their work. Not much buck- 
wheat sown at this writing. A large acre- 
age has been planted to corn. Many silos 
are being built. Cows are bringing good 
prices. Pastures are good and cows are 
giving a good flow of milk. The skimming 
sta is receiving about 10,500 lbs of milk 
daily. The creamery paid its patrons 22c 
for April butter fat. The recent storm de- 
stroyed some hop yards. Apple crop will 


be light. The oat crop looks very well con- 
sidering the time it was sown. A _ large 
quantity of buckwheat will be sown. Gar- 


dens are looking fairly well considering the 
late planting. Wool is bringing from 16 to 
20c per Ib in local markets. Hay is high. 
Farm hands are scarce and wages high. 


Frankfort, Herkimer Co, July S—All 
through May and early June this section 


was visited by heavy rains. At the pres- 
ent time all crops are looking well, and 
farmers are improvnig every opportunity 


by cultivating and hoeing. hTe hay crop 
has improved in the last two weeks, more 
especially new seeded, which will be heavy. 
Although apple trees bloomed full the crop 
will be short. Strawberries a short crop 
and retail at 10c per qt; old potatoes scarce 
and sell at 75c per bu. 


Java, Wyoming Co, July 7—Meadows are 
from 50 to 75% better than last year. Some 
new seeding is quite weedy. Alfalfa is 
the heaviest in years. Oats are doing well. 
Potatoes late and covered with bugs. Corn 
small, but of good color and growing fast. 
Beans two weeks from the day of planting 
were large enough to cultivate. Winter 
wheat very fine. Rye tall and_ thick. 
Strawberries are a good crop. Raspber- 
ries and blackberries promise well. Apples 
will be scarce. There are some pears and 
a few cherries and plums. Cows are milk- 
ing well and dry stock is taking on fat. 
There is a small acreage of buckwheat. Cul- 
tivating and haying come together. Farm- 
ers are getting new and improved ma- 
chinery to do the work of the hired man. 
Some building, and a large amount of re- 
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pairing and paniting being done, 
for produce well maintained. 

Morris, Otsego Co, July 7—Some had to 
plant corn a second time as the first plant- 
ing rotted. There is a fair show for hay; 
some meadows look well, others, which 
were badly affected by the drouth last year, 
look bad. On the afternoon of Tune 21 a 
cloudburst near New Berlin did much dam- 
age to that village. In this vicinity the 
rain and wind were terrific; trees were 
broken off, and the hailstones came with 
such force as to cut off corn, etc. There 
does not seem a prospect for a large apple 
yield this year. The creamery, which had 
been run for several years by Phillips & 
Nichols, has been discontinued this year, 
so many of the farmers are sending their 
milk to the condensary at New Berlin. 
Forest tree worms, which were here in 
such numbers last year, are not serious 
this season in this locality, but complaints 
of their presence in great force come in 
from other places. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, July 8—Farming is 
very much behind in this section on az- 
count of the rainy weather. Oats and bar- 
ley show the effects of it gn low ground. 
Grass is a fair crop, but not as good us 
was predicted at the beginning of the sea- 
son. Wheat is suffering from the ravages 
of the Hessian fiy; many fields being 
plowed. The raising of muskmelons ie being 
tried here for the first time, it being esti- 
mated that with a fair crop 30,000 crates 
will be shipped this season. Beans are now 
being planted, and the outlook is that a 
very large acreage will be planted much 
in excess of former years. The canning 
factory is contracting for tomatoes, but 
will use no sweet corn. Lambs are selling 
for $3.50 to 4 per head, wool 10c per Ib. 
About 350 worth of sheep have been killed 
by dogs in the last few weeks in a small 
section of the town. Pigs have been scarce 
and high, bringing 3 each. The good show- 
ing for apples while in blossom along the 
lake has been changed by the dropping, 
caused, it is thought, by the continued wet 
weather. At a gathering of farmers at a 
Pomona meeting June 19, from all parts of 
Wayne Co, all who thought the crop would 
average 25% were asked to rise, and it 
failed to bring a farmer to his feet. Ten 
per cent was thought to be nearer the av- 
erage. 


Stony Point, Rockland Co, July 8—A re- 
cent heavy winds did considerable damage 
to fruit and other trees. The hay crop 
will be heavy. Corn looking fairly well. 
Potatoes will be quite late on account of 
lateness in planting. Cherries proved a 
failure, rotting before ripening. Apples 
and pears will be about full crops. Eggs 
are low and almost a drug in the village 
markets. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, July 9—Grass 
an immense crop and haying well under 
way. Oats have begun to rust badly, 
caused by hot weather after such a_ wet 
spring. Corn is small for the time of year. 
Cows have begun to shrink in quantity 
of milk. Small flies are bothering cattle 
worse this season than ever. Eggs 14c. 
Canning factory is running night and day 
putting up peas, 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, July 9—Farmers 
are now in the midst of haying; the crop 
is very heavy and unusually good. Owing 
to excessive rains in early spring the usu- 
al acreage of oats was not sown nor en 
average amount of corn planted. A very 
great falling off in the usual supply of 
apples; late varieties are well nigh a fail- 
ure. The acreagé in Hungarian and millet 
unusually large. 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 





preservative for leather ever mae. Saves 


in the cost 


























100 ACRE FARM. Sacres in 

For Sale s choice French Asparagus, all in 
ofit; tile drained; »@rfect o ; allimprovements; near 
he city. Wm. Mclutosh & Sons, Charleston; S. C. 


F you want a farm in Northwest Missouri, address 
I W. Ss. MALLORY, Winston, Daviess Co, Mo 





Meation This Journal Whee Writing to Advertisers. 
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Franklinton, Schoharie Co, July 8—A 
severe electrical storm passed over this sec- 
tion June 22. H. Mattice had six head of 
eattle killed, O. Krun one cow, D. Coone a 
horse struck and several buildings were 
damaged, but none burned. Grass is looking 
, Fruit will be 


well. Oats are backward. 
scarce. Farmers are hurrying buckwheat 
sowing. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, July 10—Crops now 


in fair condition. Strawberries a _ large 
crop, other wild berries promise well. 
Weather has been very hot. Hay better 


than last year, but not plentiful. Creamery 
butter 19c. Eggs l4c. Potato bugs very 
thick. 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, July 8— 
Crops in fine condition. Best hay crop for 
years, and haying well under way. Weath- 
er fair and hot. Milk 80c per 100 lbs. Good 
help scarce, 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, July 8—Haying 
well along. Wheat will not be half a crop 
in some fields. Tobacco plants are smali. 
Potato bugs numerous. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, July 10—Dur- 
ing the exceedimgly hot weather crops, es- 
pecially hops and corn, a_ remarkable 
growth. Farmers don’t seem in any hurry 
to begin haying, as grass appears to be 
growing yet. C. Snyder has sold his in- 
terest in his growing crops to E. P. Marks. 
Many complaints of winter killing in old 
hop yards, but young yards are generally 
looking fine. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co, July 8—The farm- 
ers are now very busy gathering their hay 
crop, which is quite heavy this year. Some 
have set out cauliflower plants, but had to 
water them on account of the dry weather. 
Potatoes are looking fairly well considering 


the dry weather and the heavy rains early 
in the spring. ~ 


re 
Farm Labor That Can be Secured—I 
advertised in the N Y papers for male and 
female help, married or single, and got over 
200 replies from persons who want work. 
Any farmer who sends me a stamp to cover 
the correspondence will receive in reply the 
names and addreses of five of these work- 
ing people and will receive also informa- 
tion of the bureau which will ship these 
hands to the country for reduced rates on 
railroads.—[Rev J. C. M. Johnston, New 
Castle, Pa. 
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Trapping and Destroying Chinch Bugs. 


w. G. J. 





As soon as wheat is cut the chinch bug 
usually makes its way on foot, for it 
to the nearest corn 


rarely uses its wings, 
field. It is not an uncommon occurrence 
in the central western states to see the 


ground literally covered with these bugs in 
its various stages of development, passing 
from one field to another. Corn fields in 
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CHINCH BUG FROM EGG TO ADULT. 


the vicinity of badly infested wheat fields 
can be protected if the proper precautions 
are taken. 

If the ground is reasonably dry several 
furrows should be plowed around the field. 
After harrowing and pulverizing as much 
as possible, open a furrow 6 to 8 in deep 
with a single shovel plow. In this drag a 
smooth log 8 to 10 in in diameter until the 
furrow is finely dusted on both sides. If 
necessary make several parallel furrows in 
the same manner. The bugs’ tumble in 
them and are unable to crawl out on ac- 
count of the dust crumbling under their 
feet. If the sun is hot the bulk of the pests 
are destroyed; but in cool weather it may 
be necessary to drag the log back and forth 
several times during the day to destroy 
them. 

When the ground is too wet to make fur- 
rows, gas or coal tar can be used. It should 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


be poured in a continous stream on the 
ground, forming a band about half an inch 
or more in width. The bugs will crawl up 
to this line, but will not cross it. They 
will run in either direction along the line 
and can be trapped by digging post holes 
every few rods. Care must be taken to 
see that no rubbish, not even a straw or 
blade of grass, forms a bridge over the 
line. For sake of convenience these can be 
called dry and wet weather methods. 

In case the bugs do get upon the young 
corn they can be destroyed by spraying 
with a 10 to 12% solution of kerosene emul- 
sion. It should be applied with a good 
spray pump. About one-quarter to half a 
pint of emulsion will be sufficient for each 
hill. In ’95 I made a practical demonstra- 
tion of these methods on the farm of Wil- 
liam Quade, near Edgewood, Ill. A 40-acre 
field of corn surrounded on three sides with 
wheat and oats was saved. In one day it 
was estimated that the furrows contained 
about 12 bu dead bugs. 


The Milk Problem. 


The Situation at Philadelphia Defined. 


J. WALTER PANCOAST, SALEM CO, 


N J. 


The executive committee of the Phila 
milk shippers’ union, of which I am pres- 


ident, got very little satisfaction from a 
committee of the milk exchange at their 
last meeting. We desired 3%c for July. 


They asked us why we had not made our 
proposition for June. Twice during the 
winter we met the dealers and submitted 
our proposition to keep out of the market 
a proper share of the surplus, which share I 
regard as one-half, holding if necessary as 
much as one day’s shipment out of seven, 
and for each shipper to do this, or as 
near this as should be required upon the 
request of his dealer. 
Last year’s statistics 
seventh off would reduce price receipts to 
Dec and one-seventh from the heaviest 
month in the year would reduce them to 
the receipts of Oct. If the dealers took 
care of another one-seventh of the surplus, 
their share, is it not plain to all that under 
such conditions the surplus would be no 
factor in the market. This proposition was 
refused. It was said farmers would not do 
it. Yet there is no member of our organ- 
ization who is not an earnest advocate of 


show that one- 


that solution. I have never heard any 
farmer object to doing it. One dealer de- 
clared our solution the most nonsensical 





The famous farms of George Vanderbilt, near Asheville, N C, under the management of George F. Weston, have done much 


for agriculture in that vicinity: 
are object lessons of great walue. 


The most advanced methods of farming are practiced, and the herds of pure bred live stock 
Not only farmers, but professors and students-from other states and colleges, have been 
attracted to these model well-kept farms, 

















he ever heard. We were told experience 
had shown that the farmers never received 
so- much for their milk or were so well 
off as when they left the fixing of the 
price entirely to the dealers, who were on 
the ground and better knew all the con- 
ditions. Since they have fixed the price, 
and now when it has been shown to them 
it would have been a Godsend had our 
proposition been in effect they want to 
know why, without their request, we did 
not order members to keep their milk off 
the market and help them out of the 
morass into which they obstinately and 
blindly floundered. 

Mr Harbisson wants, as a prerequisite 
to entering into any argument, us to show 
our strength by ordering our members dur- 
ing a time of surplus to keep off the mar- 
ket. 5, 10 or 15% of the supply. He does 
not tell how we are to know which amount 
at any special time is to be withheld, or 
how we are to know from what dealers 
to withhold it. Whether from all alike or 
varying amounts from each, and if the 
latter how we are to know just how much 
each dealer is oversupplied. He also de- 
manded that we compel our members, on 
pain of expulsion, not to sell below the 
price dealers fix, though we have no voice 
in designating that price. Further, Mr 
Woolman, another very prominent dealer 
and exchange member, compelled his ship- 
pers to accept 3%4c for May, when the ex- 
change price was 3%c, and 2%c in June, 
when the price fixed was. 3c. In other 
words we are to expel a member who takes 
less than the exchange price, though one 
of the very heaviest dealers in the exchange 
tells them virtually they must accept a 
less price or quit shipping. 

This same Mr Woolman was accused at 
the late conference by a member of our 
executive committee of signing a hand- 
written letter to a superintendent of an 
institution needing milk, declining to fur- 
nish it last winter at 5c per qt, because he 
did not have it. At the same time he was 
justifying to his shippers a reduction from 
4 to 3%c, on the ground of the oversupply, 
which existed to such an extent that he 
was pouring milk down the sewers. So 
far as we know Mr Woolman is the only 
prominent dealer who has demanded such 
concessions. May not the farmers of the 
Chester valley, from which he receives a 
large supply, if conscious of their inability 
to cope with such avarice alone, with profit 
jojn their united brethren and receive from 
them strength and support. 

In an interview last winter, Mr Dolfinger, 
treas of the exchange, said our movement 
would not amount to much, that we were 
‘not in a position of advantage to enforce 
our demands.” I believe now that’-is a 
true and concise statement of the dealers’ 
position as a body, and that-the only de- 
mands we shall secure’ are such as: by our 
strength and that of our allies we can 
enforee, It‘is worth much that the sit- 
uation -has beeome so. clearly defined and 
that each member may now see the requis- 
ites essential to success. 

~ —_—__—_ — 

At New York, the exchange. price re- 
mains unchanged at-2%4c p qt.. The intense 
heat “increased the ‘demand and while - the 
supply was greater than last- week there 
was practically no surplus. Leading deal- 
ers say they quickly cleaned up their. sup- 
plies and had little or no sour milk. The 
surplus west of the Hudson river averaged 
$1.20 p 40-qt can, including: freight. 

The receipts of milk and cream, includ- 
ing bottled milk, at the various railway and 
ether distributing points in and around the 
city, for the week ending July 6, were as 
follows: 





Fiuid Cond’s’d 

milk Cream milk 
GGT ..035s dedoneén soaks 38,008 3,242 — 
West BROTe Ww. 5 ccccse 14,195 2,792 385 
QUEER. o.6ines be cccess 38,873 4,121 as 
Susquehanna ........ 15,389 | 620 — — 
N Y Cent (long haul) 28,600 1,250 = 
N Y Cent (Harlem):. 10,023 120 105° 
D, Lack and W...... 37,000 1,270 — 
Lehigh Valley: ....... 21,136 760 ° _ 
New Haven .......<.. 9,135 _ — 
Homer Ramsdell Line 5,408 139 — 
Other Sources ....... 6,500 170 _ 
Total <.i....5.¢.6.... 224,267 -. °14,384 490 
Daily: average ..... 32,038 2,055 70 
Last week’........ -. 208;568 -. 18,603 °-_: - 554- 
BOGE FOOP ccicccisas 174,837 10,464 1,690 


Tobacco Notes. 
New YorK—Transplanting was being 


pushed rapidly in Onondaga Co at Nava-. 


rino, July.1. Ground was getting just dry 
enough to be worned. While plants are 


FARM AND MARKET 


plentiful, some are quite late. Wet, cold 
weather has retarded growth, but early 
July had some ideal weather and plants 
have grown finely of recent days. Usually 
plants are about a week earlier than in the 
valleys but this season the hill land plants 
are earlier than usua?. About the usual 
acreage set, nearly all of it done by trans- 
planters. Wilson Hav seed and Wilson im- 
proved are about the only varieties planted. 
A very few old crops are left in growers’ 
hands; they are held from 7 to 10c. Grow- 
ers expect to be transplanting until July 15 
at Fulton, Oswego Co. Acreage will be 
about the same as last year. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORE. 


Onondaga Co Pomona held a delightful 
meeting at the home of Deputy John T. 
Roberts at Syracuse last week; a most 
interesting program was presented. Great 
interest centered in the discussian on fruits 
and many believe this section has a bright 
future in store for fruit culture. The Pan- 
American gold medal has been awarded to 
apples of this county. Messrs Hitchings, 
Roberts, Seely and Hulbert deserve great 
credit for their enterprise in sending on the 
barrels of beautiful fruit which they did. 
Several are setting 1000 trees each spring. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Grand View of Hunterdon Co will hold its 
annual picnic this month. 

Warren Co Patrons, at their annual pic- 
nic, will enjoy the privilege of listening 
to an address by National Lecturer N. J. 
Bachelder of N H. 


The granges of Union, Essex and Morris 
counties will hold their annual picnic at 
Tuttle’s grove, Passaic river, Aug 15. This 
is the largest assembly of farmers held in 
N J, there being over 15,000 to 18,000 per- 
sons usually present. The grounds are only 
18 miles from New York city and in the 
most thickly settled portion of N J. The 
trolley from Newark to Caldwell connects 
with stages running direct to the grounds. 
Among the speakers this year will be Mas- 
ter W. F. Hill of the Pa state grange. 


a 
Utica Cheese Market. 

The weather was so much cooler Monday 
that buyers were encouraged to pay %c 
more for large cheese than last week. Small 
sizes were in good demand, but not any 
higher. The stock sold was made in cool 
weather, hence is all right in quality, pro- 
vided it can be put into N Y in fairly 
cool condition. The exports last week were 
only 6000 bxs out of 48,000 received in N Y. 
The bulk had_to be put in cold storage, 
yet considerable’ brought 9c. --With cooler 
weather and cheese in better condition, the 
price may advance. England wants a lot 
of cheese if she can get it in the right con- 
dition and of the right quality. 

Transactions were as follows: . Large col- 
ored, 216 bxs at 8%c p Ib, 3400 at 8%c. Large 
white, 964 bxs at 8%c, 445 at 8%c. Small 
colored, 520 at 8c, 210 at 8%c, 1016 at 8%c. 
Total, 6771° bxs, against 7325 last year. .On 


curb, the sales were 700 large at 8%c; 10007 


small at 84%@8%c, and 100 small white at 
9e. 

Sales of butter, 23 pkgs at 19c, 28 at 19%4c, 
175 at 20c, 8 cases prints at 20%c, 50 cases 
5-lb at 2ic and 100 cases 1-Ib at 22c. 

Ogdensburg. 


On the board of trade Saturday 1370 boxes 
cheese offered; 8%c bid, but no sales. Later 
on street said to have sold at 8%e. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, cattle in liberal supply, Mon- 
day of this week 145 cars, market rather 
heavy. common lots 10c lower. .Sales on the 
basis of $5.75@6 for best steers. Butcher 
bulls firm, stockers and feeders 10@15c low- 
er for everything except yearlings and 
good breeding calves, veals 5@6; fresh milch 
cows in good demand and steady. Hog 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Low Rates to Buffalo Exposition via the 


Nickel Plate. road.-.Aiso special reduced 
rates Chicago.-to : New York and return. 


Three through: daily trains. with vestibuled. 


sleeping cars and. excellent dining car ser- 
vice, meals being served on the American 
club meals. plan, ranging in price frim 35c 
to $1. Chicago depot Van Buren street and 
Pacific avenue, on the elevated loop. Write 


John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams. 


street, Chicago, for full information and 
bedutifully illustrated descriptive folder of 
the exposition buildings and grounds. 
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market active, Monday’s supply 50 double 
decks, prices 10@1l5c higher, sales largely 
at 6.25@6.25, with rough lots down to 5.50@ 
5.75. Sheep receipts 20 cars, market active 
and higher, with mixed lots 2.50@4, handy 
wethers 4.10@4.20, export do 4.25, yearlings 
4.50@5, best spring lambs 6.25@6.75. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ODPTrws a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valua’ 

the paper. At a very small cost one can a > 

I A and live es all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

28, or si i 

yenetabies — uations wanted. In fact, anything 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted - 

tisement, and each initial, or a Sener we ee a8 one 

ee pana ey accompany each order, and advertise- 
ents is ave address on, as 

plies sent to this office. a 


. COPY must be received Friday to 
in issue of the _ following week. a See 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
allowed under this head, thus making a small ~* as 
noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exch ad ertis 
ont, ¥ ia cents a word each insertion. — =s® 
r 


€S8 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
LIVE STOCK. 


OR abe -See ane, re atonal male eaves ond sev- 

era ne heifers, a oro re 

Durhams. DAVID T. TROUP. Hagerstoon, Ma. —_ 
Seg a ee ne —_— Shet- 
and mares. oice drivin mies weanlings. 

BOX 2, Cranbury, N J. sient is egies 
HOROUGHBRED Angoras cheap. 8. HAMMOND, 
Renrock, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, x S, rk, poultry dressed 
galve, yam etc. E. B. SODWARD: 302 Greenwich 


USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
merchants, asparagus and berries specialties. 306 
Washington St, New York. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


ENS sitting 6 days instead of 21, and how to make ~ 
yearly with 12 hens, medals, etc, for won- 
derful discovery. Natural heat for incubation. Par- 
ticulars for 2c stamp. Address GEORGE W. WUNDER, 
P O Box 865, Cincinnati, O. 
50 Barred Rocks and Brown Leghorns cheap. NEL- 
SON’S, London, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


~ 1 mh A WEEK and expenses, yearly contract, weekly 
© pay, for men with rig to sell Poultry Mixture in 
the country. We furnish bank reference of our relia- 
bility. EUREKA MFG CO, Dept 58, East St Louis, Ill. 
E pay~$20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to~ 
' introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MI'G CO; Parsons, Kan. ‘ 


pay $20 a week and expenses to-.men_ with rigs 
_., to introduce our ante Sompenal. *JAVELL 
MFG.CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan.-- : —- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 fF you want to reach farmers,’ breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from. Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go, into 
the Farmers’: Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Mafquette Bidg, Coen nl; 

in Orange.Judd Farmer only. 4c r word. If. you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest’ and . 
most effective method is to pay 4e per word for a little ~ 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 

the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern- edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
¢ a p the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
Ww ies. ‘ . 


SAKE your home look pretty by. decorati it with 
two or three of our beautifully Lithographed 8 z 
Trays. They will last forever. These trays are not only 
beautiful but ornamental. You can use them to_ serve 
refreshments on, and after using, wipe them off and 
you have your mantel or wall ornament as gros. as ever. 
yond for ‘descriptive catalog to TWENTIETH CEN-_ 
TURY STUDIO, F. L.. Miner, Agent, 309 Broadway, 
New. York City. ~ +. 
ARM paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and . 
names and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers in _ 
the west and will tell you more about agriculture and 
live stock conditions in the great southwest than any 
er publication. It is filled with western stories and’ up- . 
to-date articles about opportunities in the west for farm- 
ers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, Kan..-, * 

































































O*% experimental stock farm, WM. TILMAN, | Palatka, 
Fla, learhed how to bring offspring the sex_ desired. 
Write him for~circular. Success guaranteed. You may _ 
use it 18 months_before paying. 3 
H\ACG-SIMILE copy Declaration. of . Independence - 
(many -.would. pay $1.for it), 20 cents postpaid. Stamps 
taken. “ LOCK BOX. 1000; Hawley, Minn. » = 
Ww ANTED—A reliable single man for general farm 
work. Address with reference, BOX 262, Ridge- * 
woed, N- J. cr. ws ;‘ ex » 3 , 
Ww ANTED=Foxes; DIOK MASON,. Kirksville, Mo. 


It Pays. 


When we advertise in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column.of American Agriculturist 
it pays; and that's what we do it for—pay. | 
[La Grange .Robe & Fur. Company, 
Grange, Ind. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
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Wheat Corn | Vats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 / 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.. ...+..+. 645! 8% 4544] .42%4| .28%9] .2356 
New York.......- 72 | 864g) 49 | 4849) -33%—] .28% 
BOSUON oo. seen eens -- _ 51%} .52%,) .35 31M 
Toledo......+----| .66 23Y,4) 46 46 | .29 2434 
St Louis....-....+ 65 | Tle 43 | 42 29 | .25 
Minneapolis..... 64 | 80 | .41 tlt) .28 26 
Liverpool........ £0 | 92%] .55 5 | —- | — 





At Chicago, wheat has received moderate 
attention, but the market has lacked par- 
ticular snap. The harvest is the center of 
attraction, and as shown on earlier pages 
of American Agriculturist there is just now 
a prospect of a bumper crop, whatever may 
be developed in the spring wheat territory 
between now and Septi1. The brilliant out- 
look keeps investors conservative, yet there 
is a liberal movement on foreign account. 
The crop outlook in Europe is in some di- 
rections not quite so bright, and this is 
causing a little comment in trade circles. 

At the low price level established past 
few weeks operators are not particularly 
bearish, and some of the outside domestic 
markets show occasional periods of posi- 
tive strength, on the assumption that our 
crop will all be called for, large though it 
may prove to be. After selling down to 64c 
p bu for July delivery the market recov- 
ered a little, with Sept about lc premium. 
4, The corn market continues to be a weath- 
er affair, operators watching crop progress. 
As shown by our reports on another page, 
the outlook is lacking in brilliancy, and 
the belief is held by many that the yield 
cannot prove burdensome. No 2 mixed corn 


for July delivery 4544@46c p bu, Sept 47c 
and better. 
The feature in the oats market is the 


better cash demand and the strengthening 
belief that the crop cannot prove a large 
one. The fair support kept July delivery 
around 27%@28%e p bu, Sept fractional pre- 
miwm. 

Receipts of rye are next to nothing, cash 
market full and about steady on the ba- 
sis of 47c p bu for No 2 in store. A little 
inquiry noted in futures, with July and Sept 
both about 47c p bu. 

Barley continues quiet, with an occasional 
ripple of speculative inquiry, and recent 
sales at 58c p bu for Sept delivery, indi- 
cating firmness. Receipts of old barley are 
meager, prices covering a wide range of 
88@52c p bu for poor to choice. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy weaker, Sept 
a shade lower at $4.40 p 100 Ibs, contract 
prime old seed nominally 4.30. Clover seed 
was inactive at 9.50 p 100 lbs for prime. 

At New York, grain trade quiet, under- 
tone one of easiness, although merchants 
recognize the fact that wheat has had a 
go0d break, and may rally under small in- 
centive. The export trade in wheat and 
flour is not heavy. Flour is quotable on the 
basis of $3.70@4 p bbl for winter patents in 
a wholesale way. Corn has ruled firm, 
Sympathizing with the west, and oats in 
fair demand. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901] 1200] 1901{ 1900] 1901] 1900 
Chicago. P 100 lbs .. |€6 35} 35.380) $6.10) 35.50) $4.15) 35.00 
New York...........| 6.00] 5.75| 6.25] 5.90] 4 5.40 
Buffalo.. «- ++] 6.25] 5.80] 6.25] 5.65] 4.951 5.45 
Kansas City ......... 6.00} 5.60} 6.05] 5.15] 4.00] 5.20 
Pittsburg ........-..-| 6.10) 5 80) 6.25) 585! 4.361 4% 





At Chicago, cattle in fair demand and a 
shade steadier after a temporary sag in 
prices early last week A good demand is 
noted for strictly prime fat cattle, and fcy 
prices around $6.25@6.35 have been a | 
Transactions in a main at a range of 6 
downward to 4.7 

Butcher stock uneven, choice dry cows 
and heifers in good demand, common lots 
dull and lower. Salesmen have experienced 
difficulty in disposing of the increased re- 
ceipts of stockers and feeders and prices 


are lower than for some time past. Quo- 
tations are revised as follows: 
Fancy beef eteers, *e IS@625 Canners, $2 00@ 3 25 
to extra. Feeders. selected. 46 48% 
Common to fair. ; SCO 0 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs. | Po 425 
Good native — 4254515 Ca)}vea, 300 Ibe up, ‘300@ 350 
Fair to choice co 3ioet TS Calves, veal, 450@ 650 
Poor to fancy bulls. 75 Milch cows,each,  %9000@50 00 


The hog market is fairly active, yet has 


THE LATEST 








lacked the recent strength, owing partly 
to a break in prices and partly to uneven 
quality of the offerings. Large numbers 
of swine have crossed the scale at $5.75@ 
6, selected lots 6.05 and a little better. 

At the relatively low prices ruling the 
sheep market is fairly active. Choice 
butcher weights recovered somewhat from 
the 15@25c break in prices, and this true 
in a measure of lambs, which have proved 
very plentiful. Fancy export sheep and 
yearlings $4.20@4.35, bulk of sales 3.85 down- 
ward to 3.25, including western range sheep 
good enough for butcher purposes; feed- 
ers 2.25@3. Heavy western lambs 4.50@4.75, 
common lots 3@4, choice springs 4.65@5. 

At New York, cattle quiet, the hot 
weather of the past fortnight cutting into 
the demand for meats. Good to choice 
butcher steers $5@6 p 100 lbs, oxen and 
stags 4.50@5.25, veal calves plentiful and 
weak at 3.75@5.25, common to extra sheep 
2.75@4, lambs 5@6.25, state hogs 6@6.30. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in fair demand Mon- 
day of this week, but 10c lower, under re- 
ceipts of 130 cars. Quotations are revised 
as follows 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Tbs, $5 75@6 00 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 75G @4 25 

Good, 120 to 13001lbs, 5 35u5 : ‘0 Poor to good fat cows, 2 00 @42 2 
Fair, 900 to 1100 hs, 450@5 00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs. 4 06500 
me ag 700 to 900 Ibs, 4004 40 Bologna cows. p hd.r 8 00@15 05 
Rough. haif fat. Ka 475 F’sh cows & springers.£5 0¢@:0 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 3 0U@t50 Veai calves, 6 00G7 00 

Hog trade in ae shape and market 
strong. Receipts Monday of this week were 
25 double decks, and sales mostly at $6.25 
@6.30 for medium weights, and 6.20@6.25 for 
heavy. Sheep in good demand at 3.50@4, 
yearlings 3.50@4.50, common to. choice 
spring lambs 4.50@6. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, no important changes have 
taken place, market not especially active, 
price tendency lower except for choice ani- 


mals. 
Express and heavy draft............$80@250 
1150 to 1400-Ib chunks............2.....50@135 
Carriage teams.. eeor rey . .300@700 
PD napnlbaws 6640 4es0neeneuenccacanad 100600 
EY DD sda eccntedenseosecsscaune 65@ 175 
SE NOD. occ i060 céateccs cexesaes 35@70 
Western rangers... SERRE 35@70 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. \When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 

At New York, quiet and few sales. Choice 
marrow $2.55 p bu, fair 2.25@2.50, pea 2.07% 
@2.12%, red kidney 1.75@2.30, white kidney 
2.10@2.20, yellow eye 2.90@2.95, lima 4.49. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, quiet and firm. Choice to 
fey exap’d apples 7@7%c p lb, prime 64%@ 
6%c, sun-dried 3@4\%4c, chops $1@1.85 p 100 


Ibs, cores and skins 60c@1.40, raspberries 
20c, blackberries 54%4.@5%c, cherries 12@13c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, much stock arriving over- 
heated and partly hatched. Nearby fancy 
15@15%4c p dz, av prime 14@14%c, fancy 
western 13%@l4c, do regular grades 10@ 
12%c, western loss off 14@15c. 

At Boston, strictly fresh scarce at 17@18c 
p dz for nearby fancy, fresh eastern 14@16c, 
western 11@12\4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, supplies moderate and de- 
mand good. Southern pears $4@5 p bbl, 
peaches 75c@2.25 p carrier, plums 90c@1.25, 
cherries 7@9c p lb, currants 3@5c p qt, 
strawberries 8@1l4c, huckleberries 6@10c, red 
raspberries 14@20c, black do 10@12c, black- 
berries 8@12c, gooseberries 2@4c, mast p 


melons 30@40 p 100, muskmelons 1.50@2.25 
bu crt. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, steady. Bran $15@16.50 p 


ton, middlings 17@17.50, red dog 18.40@18.75, 
linseed meal, cotton seed meal 23, screen- 
ings 25@75c p 100 Ibs, corn chop 8214%4,@85c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.15@1.20, coarse 
corn meal 91@93c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best timothy dull at 8@ 
874%4c p 100 Ibs, No 1 80@82%c, No 2 72%.@75c, 
No 3 65@70c, clover 60@65c, clover mixed 
70@75c, no grade 50@55c, salt 60c, long rye 
straw weak at 90c. 

At Boston, quiet. 
medium 17@17.50, 


Best timothy $18@19, 
low grades 15@16, rye 
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straw lower at 19.50@20, oat quiet at 9@9.50. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals of old stock fair, 
new in moderate quantity. Southern Rose 
and Chili $1.50@2 p bbl, state and western 
old, in bulk 1.75@2 p 180 lbs, state p sack 
1.75@2 

Poultry. 

At New York, in moderate supply. cave 
spring chickens 14@l7c p lb, fowls 10% 
roosters 6c, turkeys 8c, ducks 50@75c p pair, 
geese 90c@$1.12, pigeons 15@20c, iced tur- 
keys 7@8%c, Phila broilers 20@25c, do west- 
ern 15@20c, fowls 6@9%4c, spring ducks 7@ 
12c, do geese 20c, squabs 1.25@2.25 p dz. 

At Boston, quiet and easy with smali 
demand. Fresh native chickens 20@30c p 
lb, d w, western 18@20c, fowls 11@138c, 
spring ducks — iced turkeys 9@10c, 
fowls 91%46.@101% 

~ ‘Wegetables. 

At New York, most kinds in moderate sup- 
ply, with a wide range in values. Aspar- 
agus $3@5 p dz bchs, beets 1@1. 50 p 100 bchs, 
earrots 1, turnips 1.50@2, corn 50c@1.50 p 
100, cauliflower 1@1.50 p bbl, cucumbers 30c 
@1 p bu bskt, egg plant 1@2 p bx, peas 1@ 
1.75 p bag, onions 75c@1.25 p bskt, peppers 
1.50@2.50 p ert, squash 75c@1.50 p bbl, string 
beans 40@60c p bskt, tomatoes, Fla 1@2 p 
carrier, Md and Va 75c@1, N J 1@1.75 p bu. 

Wool. 


Without important change, undertone one 
of fair confidence. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 49@50c p 
bu, oats 32@34c, rye 58@60c, bran $16.50@17 
p ton, middlings 18@19, hay 15@18, oat straw 
10@11,. rye straw 14@15, milch cows 20@30 
ea, veal calves 64%@7'%4c p lb, hogs 6c, eggs 
15@16c p dz, live chickens 17@18c p Ib, tur- 
keys 11@12c, broilers 25@26c d w, ducks 
914@10%c, geese 9@10c, new potatoes 2.25@ 
2.75 p bbl, cabbage 1@1.50, beans 2.05@2.15 
p bu, cherries 5@6c p qt, watermelons 30@ 
40 p 100, onions 50@75c p 100 bchs, radishes 
50@60c, lettuce 50@60c p 100. 

At Buffalo, eggs 12@12%zc p dz, fowls 
10%c p lb 1 w, roosters 6@7c, turkeys 7@9c, 
broilers 10@18c, ducks 30@40c ea, geese 50@ 


75ec, squabs 25@30c p pr, potatoes $2.40@ 
2.50 p bbl, wax beans 50@75c p bskt, beets 


20@25c p dz bchs, cucumbers 40@75c p cra, 
cabbage 1.15@1.25 p bbl, onions 2@2.25, na- 
tive peas 75@90c p 1%-bu bag, beans 2.15@ 
2.50 p bu, strawberries 8@10c p qt, huckle- 
berries 9@10c, blk raspberries 9@10c, red 
10@12c, cherries 6@8c, currants 5@6c, prime 
timothy hay 14@14.50 p ton, clover 10@12, 
rye straw 9$.50@10, honey 10@16c p lb, wheat 
No 1 northern old 76%c p bu, new Tic, No 
3 yellow corn 484%4c, No 2 white oats 33%c, 


rye 5544c, timothy 2@2.25, linseed oil meal 
25.50@26.50 p ton. 

At Rochester, wheat 77@78c p bu, oats 38 
@40c, rye 55@56c, barley 6-rowed 45@46c, 


bran $18@20 p ton, middlings 18@19, corn 
meal 20@2 beans 1.75@2.10 p bu, wax 1, 
potatoes, new 2.25 p bbl, cabbage 2@2%%c ea, 
peas 40c p bu, honey l6c p lb, strawberries 


5@7c p bx, red raspberries 18@19¢c p qt, eggs 
18c p dz, lambs 12@12%c p lb d w, sheep 
7@8c, hogs 7c, steers 7} 4 @8%,c, chickens 10@ 
12c, spring ducks 0@22c, turkeys 10@12c, 
hay 16@18 p ton, rye straw 11@13, wheat 
10@12. 

At Syracuse, wheat 74c p bu, state corn 
55c, No 2 white oats 35c, bran $17 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, linseed meal 28, mid- 
dlings 18, locse hay 10@14, baled timothy 
14@16, rye straw 14, oat 10, eggs 13c p dz, 
live chickens 9@l1l1c p lb, 14@15c d w, broil- 


ers 20c, spring ducks 18@20c, currants 6c p 
at, blk raspberries 7c, string beans 90c p 
bu, lettuce 2@8c ea, green peas 75@90c p bu, 
cabbage 6@8c ea, new potatoes 90c@1 p bu, 
old 40@45c, beans 2.25@2.50 

At Watertown, eggs 12@12%c p dz, fowls 
10c p lb d w, turkeys 10@12c, ducks 12%c, 
veal calves 7@7%4c, lambs 9@10c, hogs 6@7%éc, 
steers 414%4,@6c, oats 35c p bu, wheat 78@80c, 
rye 56c, buckwheat $1.25 p 100 Ibs, hay 10@ 
12 p ton, rye straw 12, beans 2@2.10 p bu, 
green peas 60@75c, string beans 4c p lb, po- 
tatoes 50c@1 p bu, onions 3c p bch, beets 5c, 
maple sugar 8@10c p Ib. 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia. 
No 1 timothy hay $15 p ton, mixed 12, rye 
straw 16@16.50, oat 8.50@9, wheat 70 p bu, 
corn 4744@47%c, oats 33%@34c, eggs 13%@ 
14c p dz, fowls 12@12%c p lb 1 w, spring 
chickens 16@20c, beans 2.05@2.45 p bu, 
huckleberries 8@10c p qt, blackberries 7@ 























10c, gooseberries 2@3c, red raspberries 8@ 
1i6c, currants 4@5c, cherries 3@7c p lb, po- 
tatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, onions 1.75@2. 

OHIO--At Columbus, buckwheat 65@68c 
p bu, corn 42@45c, oats 28@30c, rye 45@50c, 
bran $15 p ton, shorts 14, middlings 16, 
screenings 13, loose hay 12@13, timothy 12@ 
13, clover 11@12, straw, oat and wheat 6.50 
@7, rye 7.50, steers 4.40@4.75 p 100 lbs, milch 
cows 30@35 ea, veal calves 5@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
hogs 6.10@6.25, sheep 5@5.50 1 w, yearlings 
5.50@6, spring lambs 8@8.50, wool 16@20c p 
Ib, green hides 6%c, cured 7c, tallow 4c. 
eggs 10c p dz, live hens 7c p lb, roosters 20 
@25c ea, dressed chickens 8c p Ib, broilers 
14c, live turkeys 7c, spring ducks 10c, new 
potatoes 82@90c p bu, sweet potatoes 2.50, 
onions 65@70c, cabbage 15 p ton, pea beans 
1.75@1.85 p bu, new apples 3.75 p bbl, rasp- 
berries 8c p qt, cherries 8c, watermelons 20 
@22 p 100. 

At Cincinnati, red winter wheat 66@66%4c 
p bu, corn 45%@46c, oats 31%@32c, choice 
a hay $12.75@13 p ton, No 1 clover 

8.50@9, rye straw 6.50@7, bran 12@12.50, mid- 
dlings 12@14, eggs 9c p dz, broilers 14@16c 
p Ib, hens 8c, turkeys 54%4@6c, spring ducks 
8@10c, new apples 3.50@4.50 p bbl, dewber- 
ries 2.90@3 p bu, currants 1.50@1.75, black 
raspberries 1.50@2.50, huckleberries 2.50@3 p 
24-qt cra, potatoes 2@2.50 p bbl, onions 
2.40@2.50, native cabbage 75@80c, string 
beans 50@60c p 2-bu sack, beans 1.95@2.40 
p bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 2 
wheat Tic p bu, corn 47@48l%4c, No 2 oats 
334%44,@32%c, rye 48@49c, timothy hay $13@ 
15.50 p ton, rye straw 15@16, bran 15.50@ 
16.50, middlings 15@16, linseed meal 28.50@ 
29. Eggs 12144@13c p dz, spring chickens 15@ 


red 


17c p lb 1 w, fowls 10@10%4c, ducks 7@8c, 
hogs $6.50@6.80, lambs 3.75@5.75, calves 
3.50@5.50, choice steers 5.25@5.60, ap- 


ples 1.25@2 p bbl, huckleberries 6@8c p qt, 
blackberries 5@7c, peaches $1@2 p carrier, 
cantaloupes 1@3, watermelons 25@30 p 100, 
beans 2@2.10 p bu, cow peas 1.55@1.65, pea- 
nuts 3%@5\c p lb, potatoes 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
cabbage 2@3.50 p 100, tomatoes 1@2 p car- 


rier, onions 1.50@1.75 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


Continued hot weather has a depressing 
effect on the butter trade, which is some- 
what quiet and dull. There is increased 
complaint regarding condition of arrivals 
and more than the usual amount of moldy 
tubs. Paper lined tubs are holding up best. 
Arrivals at N Y are much lighter, but with 
dull trade supplies are more than ample. 
There is an increase in the amount 
of firsts, owing to many lots heretofore 
classed as extras being graded firsts. Ow- 
ing to unevenness of, condition, prices are 
graded from \% to %e. 

New York State—At Watertown, fcy 
dairy 17@18c p lb, good to choice 15@16c.— 
At Rochester, state cmy 18@19c.—At Syra- 


cuse, good to ch cmy tubs 18@20c, prints 
19@21ic, dairy 16@18c.—At Albany, good to 


ch emy tubs 19@20c, prints 20@2l1c, dairy 
18@19c.—At Buffalo, fey cmy prints 19@20c, 
ch 18@19c, western tubs ch 181%@19c, firsts 
174%4@18c, state cmy extra 18@18%4c, extra 
dairy 16@17c. 


At New York, cmy extra 19%c p Ib, firsts 


18% @19c, fancy state dairy 18%c, firsts 17% 

@18c, western imt cmy 16@lic. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fcy El- 

gin cmy 19%4c p 1b, firsts 18@19c, seconds 


16@17c, ladle 12@15c, nearby prints 20@2I1c, 
western 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active, good to ch 
cmy 19c p Ib, prints 20c, dairy 12c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, fey Elgin cmy 20@2ic, state 17@ 
18¢, dairy 1214c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand moder- 
ate, extra separator cmy 21@22c p lb, gath- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








$13 to Buffalo and return, $13 via the 
Nickel Plate road from Chicago, for the 
Pan-American exposition. Tickets on sale 
daily, good leaving Buffalo up to midnight 
of the tenth day from and including date 
ef sale. Also tickets on sale daily Chicago 
to Buffalo and return at $16 for the round 
trip, with 15 day limit, including date 
of sale. $21 Chicago to Buffalo and return, 
good for 30 days. Tickets Chicago to New 
York and return-at special reduced rates. 
Write John Y. Callahan, genaral agent, lil 
Adams street, Chicago, for full particulars 
and folder showing time of trains, etc. 
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ered cream 19@20c, nearby dairy 
19@20c. state cmy 20@2ic. 

At Boston, quiet under liberal supplies. 
Fine northern and western extra cmy 20@ 
2014c, eastern 20c, dairy 17@18c, firsts 16@ 
lic, ladle 11@1éc. 

The Cheese Market. 


Arrivals continue moderate and many in 
poor condition owing to great heat. There 
is a steady demand for regular goo s, also 
speculative demand for stock for cold stor- 
age. Demand at N Y is slow and exporters 
taking little. Trade is dull, but prices 
fairly firm at Boston. 

New York State—At Watertown, large 
full cream 8%@9c p Ib, small 9c.—At 
tochester, large 10c, twins 10c.—At Syra- 
cuse, new cheddars 8@9c, old flats 11@12c. 
—At Albany, cheddars 9@10c, flats 8@9c.— 
At Buffalo, new fcy 8@9c, fair to good 6@ 
je, skims 3@6c, old fey 10@10%c. 

At New York, fancy new small 9144@10c 
Pp lb, do large 8% @9e, fair to choice 8%4@ 
9%c, light skims 7%@8c, do full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, quiet 
and easier, N Y full cream new small 9%c 
p lb, good 8% @9c, part skims 74%4@8c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 13c p 
lb, state 9c, limburger 15c, imp Swiss 15%4c. 
—At Cincinnati, state flat 8144@9c, twins 10c, 
Young America 10%c, N Y cheddars 10c, 
Swiss 14144@15c, limburger lic, brick 11% 
@12c. 


prints 


Maryland—At Baltimore, demand fair, 
supplies moderate, N Y full cream, new 
60 lbs, 9%c p Ib, medium 10c, picnic 10%6e. 

At Boston, quiet with lighter receipts. 


Best northern twins 9@10c. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





At New York, the extremely hot weath- 
er has made a big demand for brewers’ 
goods, but brewers have bought few hops 
in consequence, and the market is even 
more depressed than formerly. Prices are 
unchanged, but holders would shade them 


to make sales. The foreign demand con- 
tinues poor. Cold weather has _ injured 
vines in England. Advices from Ore say 


that lice have appeared in considerable 
quantities. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


[In cents with comparisons.] 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state choice 17%@18 13 @14% 16@{7 
prime ...........16 @17 1114%46@12% 14@15 
WIOGIGM 4. s6s:cs00 14 .@15 8 @10 12@14 
Pac coast, choice 174%@18% 13 @14% 16@18 
oi re 15 @16 8 @10 12@13 
GP chewtsae tenes 2 @6 2 @6 2@ 6 
CPRPUES  b608scccsu 35 @40 32 @40 47@55 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM FERMENTED 
LIQUORS. 

May, 1901 May, 1900 

Barrel tax, $7,306,071.23 $7,193, 320.96 
Brewers, 449.99 616.68 
Retail dealers, 3,811.49 3,389.46 
Wholesale dealers, 6,972.57 5,562.13 
Miscellaneous, 2,041.33 1,527.78 





Total, $7,319,346.61 $7,204,417.01 


Personal. 

Prof F. S. Johnston, the newly appointed 
associate prof of agri at Purdue univer- 
sity, is a graduate of the Ohio state uni- 
versity in the class of ’99. From Ohio he 
went to N H state college as assistant 
prof of agri. He is a very successful teach- 
er and the farmers of Ind are congratulat- 
ing themselves ‘upon securing, so well 
equipped a man for ‘this important posi- 
tion. His work will be largely agronomy 
and farm engineering. 


A Farm Cold Storage House—W. H. 
Teale of Middlesex Co, Mass, has a farm 
cold storage house in which he keeps his 
apples, onions and small fruit, holding 
them for better prices than at the time of 
harvest. The house is a two story building 
with the ice in the upper story, and the 
cold air descends through a shaft into the 
lower room in which the fruit and vege- 
tables are stored. He estimates the cost 
of the house at $1 per bbl capacity. The 
ice is cut and harvested by his regular 
force of men and teams without much 
extra cost. Mr Teale thinks it is safe to 
store onions in a, year when the price is 
low at the time of harvesting, as they most 
always increase enough in price to make 
up for cost of storage. 
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[15] 
Agricultural Fair Dates. 


[From Page 26.] 
Alabama. Northwestern, Goderich, 


Troy Nov 5-10 
y No Brant, Paris, Sept 26-27 
Arkansas. — No Grey, Owen Sound, 
Jobnson, Clarksville, O 15-18 2-4 


Oct 
Tennesse. No Renfrew, Beachburg, oA 


Gibson, Trenton, Oct 9-12 No York, ae 
Texas. Sept 18-20 
Bexar, San Antonio, O 19-30 eae Almonte, 8 ae 
Virginia. 
Ontario, 


Chatham he 38 
Culpeper, Culpeper, A 20-21 ~ EWwéod, 
Manassas, Manassas, Ontario, 
Ontario, 


Collin; ce e187 
July 3i-Aug 1 * 
Kentucky. Ontario, Brumbo, Bep dieied 


“ Peterborough, 
Anderson, Lawrencebur, 
‘Aug 30-23 Ontario, Sault Ste 


Boyle, Danville, Aug 6-9 2 
Britken, Germantown, . Ontario, Woodbridge, 
28-31 Oct 16-17 


Bullitt, Oxford, Festson. Oct 1-2 
20-23 Portage, Portage La Prairie, 
Campbell, Alexandria” 8 3-7 


July 23-25 
Daviess, Owensboro, A 13-17 Prescott, Vankleek Hill, 
Fayette, Lexington, A 


12-17 Sept 24-26 

Harrison, Cynthiana, Quebec, Three Rivers. ae 
July 31-A 3 e 
Jefferson, Middletown, “6 “ Rockton, Rockton, Oct 8-9 

Sept 10-13 Russel, Metcalfe, Sept 23-24 
McCracken, Paducah. Aug 8 Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 
Ohio, Hartford, ct 25 Aug 31-Sept 7 
Nor e) arolina. So Grenville, —— tt, 


Alamance, Burlington, So Renfrew, ee, vend 
Sept 26-27 
Wawanesa, Wawanesa, J 18 
York, Markham. Oct 2-4 
Colorado. 
Garfield, Glenwood Springs, 
Sept 19-21 
Idaho. 
Ada, Boise, July 23-25 
North Dakota. 


4 Pembina, Hamilton, J 22-26 
Montana. 


Yellowstone, Billings, S 17-20 


Minnesota. 
Kanabec, Mora, Sept 12-14 
McLeod, *Hutchinson, 8 11-13 


aeenietiieneeeates 
$$ —— 


Sharples Tubular” 


Dairy Separators 


the latest product of the 
world’s leading Cream 


39 





Pike, 


24-26 
arie, 
-2 


Aug 
Shepherdsville, 
Aug 


ct 14-18 
Cumberland, Fayetteville, 
Nov 5-8 
Winston, O 28-N 
Greensboro, O hat 


Forsyth, 
Guilford, 


Canada. 
Calgary, Calgary, July 10-13 
Carleton, Richmond, 
Sept "30-Oct 2 
Edmonton, Edmonton, 
Guelph, Guelph, 
Huntley, Carp, 
Kingston, Kingston, 
London, London Sept £1 4 
Manitoba, Brandon 
anitoba, Neepawa, A et 
Manitoba, Virden, J 18-19 








Separator manufactory. 


HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT'S | 
DECORATION) AWARDED 


No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best compet- 
ing separator to pay 6% on whole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 

Valuable book on ‘‘Business 
and Cc Catalogue eer per" 


Sharples Co., P.M 
West Chester, Ps. . 


hicago, lll. 
5 i L 0 S s: aeroe 


Latestinvention saving half the lavor. 


















Also st ag Thresher, 
Clover- =: "hye T Thres- 
her and Binder, ning- mill, Feed- 


mill, Saw (circular and drag). 
Land- roller, Steam-en: =, Ensilace ana 
fodder-cutter, Shred Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 
CEO. D. HARDER, Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 

t= Please tell what you wish to 

purchase. 





tains 100 ibs. of new 

mixed wire nails 

from about 3 to 40 penny 

aise. Order a Sample Keg. Write 
Catal ie No. 25 on 

building material and supplies. 

CHICAGO HOUSE wag ape oo. 

Neat Thirty -¥it' 


MAIL OR SEND 













your orders through our agents for The Frost Fence, be- 
fore the fail rush. The Frost contains more weight and 
twice.the strength of woven wire fencing. 


The Frost Wire Fence Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. 











[16] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Charleston, S C, is liable to lose all profits 
accruing from the state dispensary system 
because the 500 “blind tigers’”’ have net been 
driven out of business. The grand jury re- 
turned “no bills” in nearly 100 cases and 
this action has displeased the dispensary 
administration. 


4c 













North Dakota, in addition to making new 
divorce laws, which have ceased to make 
the state a refuge for would-be divorcees, 
has just passed a law which makes the 
slandering of a woman a crime punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 














the famous lecturer, histo- 


John Fiske, 
noted victim of 


rian and philosopher, was 
the recent heat spell. 
















The Fourth was celebrated at Jackson, 
Miss, this year for the first time since the 
civil war and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was heard read publicly for the first 
time by the present generation. 





The Boer leaders have issued a proclama- 
tion to the burghers declaring that nothing 
short of independence will satisfy Mr Kru- 
ger, and that,dighting will continue until it 
is accomplished. 





Special Commissioner Rockhill will sail 
for the U S in Aug. By that time Minister 
Conger will have arrived in Pekin and as- 
sumed charge of the interests of the U S. 
The state dept is hopeful that the indem- 
nity question will be disposed of by the 
time Mr Conger arrives. 







The Porto Rican assembly in joint ses- 
sion has passed a free trade resolution and 
it has been signed by Gov Allen. 

Civil govt was inaugurated in the Philip- 
pines on the Fourth. Gov Taft, formerly of 
the Philippine commission, in his inaugural 
stated that the commission would be in- 
creased by the appointment of three native 
members. Departments wfll be instituted 
as follows, the heads being members of the 
U S$ Philippine commission: Interior, 
Worcester; commerce and police, Wright; 
justice.and finance, Ide; public instruction, 
Moses. Of the 27 provinces organized, Gov 
Taft says the insurrection still exists in 
five. There.is an unexpended balance in 
the insular treasury of $3,700,000, and an an- 
nual income of $10,000,000. 





















There is a proposition to change King 
Edward's title, but it is contended that he 
cannot well be made emperor of self-gov- 
erning colonies, such as Canada and Aus- 
tralia. His present ceremonial title is 
“Edward, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor 
of India.” It is thought that the words 
“Sovereign of Great Britain” will be added 
to the above title. 
















Any person found dynamiting fish in 
Canadian waters hereafter will be pun- 
ished with the utmost severity and their 
boats or vessels seized. American and Ca- 
nadian fishermen have been in the habit 
of dynamiting fish on Old Proprietor ledge, 
off Grand Manam, N B, and the Dominion 
govt intends to put a stop to it. It is also 
stated that American fishermen have no 
—_— within the three-mile limit off Grand 

anan. 











The Argentine congress has declared 
Buenos Ayres in a state of siege for six 
months and has established censorship on 
all messages thereto. Rioting has resulted, 
owing to a bill for the unification of the 
public debt. 


New York municipal departments are in 
for a shaking up. As a result of Dist Atty 
Philbin’s probings an indictment has been 
returned against Fire Commissioner Scan- 
nell, and the dock department, the depart- 
ment of public buildings, lighting and sup- 
plies will come in for vigorous searching. 












The opening of the Kiowa and Coman- 
che Indian reservations for public settle- 
ment will be not later than Aug 6. 











There are 119 vacancies in the grade of 
ensign in the American navy. Sec Long 
will recommend to congress that the num- 
ber of naval cadets in Annapolis be large- 
ly increased and the course shortened. 



















































An Englishman named Howard, former 
chief of Geronimo’s artillery, is in com- 
mand of the insurgent forces in Mindoro 
island. They are said to number 600 men, 
armed with rifles, including several Amer- 
ican deserters. 


On the authority of the Austrian minis- 
ter of commerce, it is stated that Austria is 
desirous of reciprocity with the U S. 


The submarine boat Gustave Zeede has 
succeeded in torpedoing a turret ship in 
Ajaccie harbor. 
certain distance from Toulon and then pro- 
ceeded alone. 
merged, eluded all the warships and signal 
stations, planted a dummy torpedo on the 
bottom of the biggest battleship and es- 
caped without detection. 
the feat as liable to revolutionize the art 
of nawal warfare. 


H. W. Bowen, U S minister to Persia, is 
to succeed F. B. Loomis, minister to Ven- 
Mr I.oomis is to be transferred to 
Mr Bowen’s place. 


ezuela 
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There are 126 ensigns out of an autherized 
number of 245 in service and most of them 
are at sea. 
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The Zeede was towed a 
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unusual interest. Such information is given 
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Kissin’ Games. 
ROY FARRELL GREENE. 


i Might’s well have it understood! 
I’m.too old te be much good 

With the work around the farm,— 
Ain’t. much good an’ ain’t much harm. 
Chorin’ round’s about my ‘size, 

Jes a-putterin’ old-folks-wise, 

Feel as young'’s my grandson James 
Though, when watchin kissin’ games! 


‘Ain’t no patience with the folks 
Keepin’ kids in straight-laced yokes; 
iWantin’ ’em to play, I s’pose, 

' Authors, say, er dominoes. 

It’s my honest, firm belief, 

Games lke “Drop the handkerchief’’ 
An’ some more (can’t ca]l their names) 
Beats them hollow—kissin’ games! 


Wife says she don’t like t’ see 

In a man as old as me 

Such a taste fer what, I jing, 

Ha, tha, she calls rollicking! 
I’ll-ne’er be too old, I jack, 

To look on when young folks smack. 
Allers will, no odds who blames, 
Sorter nag on kissin’ games. 


Aunt Ellen’s Adopted Boy 


By James Buckham. 


“Jo-nas!” 

The Hon Jonas Powell, who was on his 
way to the depot to take the morning train 
for Greenville, stopped and gazed up and 
down the village street. It was a woman’s 
voice that had.called to him, and even in 
his stately middle age, he had started with 
something like the old boyish alertness and 
alarm that used to thrill him at the sound 
of his mother’s imperative call. The voice 
was so like his mother’s; and that shrill 
falsetto of the second syllable—how it 
called up the long-vanished past! For 
twenty years his mother had been slum- 
bering in her grassy grave up yonder in 
the cemetery, and yet— 

“Oh! it’s Aunt Ellen!” he exclaimed 
aloud, catching sight of a little slender 
woman in front of a little white cottage, 
far back on the other side of the street. 
Even the slight figure and wind-fluttered 
dress reminded him of his mother, too. 

“What is it. Aunt Ellen,” he called back. 
“T’ve got to take the train this morning. 
Going to a meeting of the trustees of the 
reform school.” 

“That’s jest it!’ shrilly 
little gray-haired woman. ‘‘Sorry I didn’t 
see you when you passed, but I stepped 
out t’ the shed to get a stick 0’ wood, and 
you got by. I want you to see if there’s 
a good boy for me to adopt, down there 
to the school, Jonas. Will you?’’ 

The voice was strained and indistinct, 
battling against the wind, but Jonas Pow- 
ell had no time to go back and discuss the 
matter with his aunt, as it lacked only five 
minutes of train time. If he had had op- 
portunity he would have argued against 
Aunt Ellen’s project. Perhaps she knew 
that and purposely caught him when he 
was in a hurry. As it was, he could only 
respond: ‘Well, I'll see,” and hasten on 
his way: The whistle of the train at the 
crossing above the village hdstened his 
steps, and his portly figure soon disap- 
peared over the brow of the hill above the 
depot. 

“T kinder ’magine he hates to have me 
do it,”’ muttered Aunt Ellen, as she turned 
back into her solitary cottage. “It’s resky, 
I s’pose. They do tell awful stories about 
them reform boys. But I haven’t got a 
chick or a child of my own left, and I’m 
gettin’ old and lonely. Seems as if it 
would be real nice to hev a boy around 
the house once more. And perhaps I could 
bring him up to be a good man, after all. 
I hope Jonas’ll conclude to do his best for 
me.”’ 

Jonas Powell was troubled all the way 
to Greenville, the site of the state reform 
school, over his aunt’s request. He thought 
the world of Aunt Ellen, and would have 
had her in his own family long ago if she 
had not been too independent to consent. 
He disliked to have her live alone, and 
yet, having been for years a, trustee of the 
reform school, and. knowing what he did 
about the proteges af that institution, he 
dreaded to see his aunt attempt the ref- 
ormation of any ene of them. He debated 
whether he could not find some good vil- 
lage boy of poor parents, whom .Aunt. El- 
len might adopt, but none occurred to him. 

It ‘was a curious and, as it seemed to the 
senior trustee, an unfortunate coincidence 
that the superintendent of the institution 


responded the 


EVENINGS: AT” HOME 


should ‘ask -him, after. the meeting that day, 
if he knew of. any ‘trustworthy: family .or 
person who would adopt one of the boys 
whose term had almost expired. 

“How has he behaved?’ asked Jonas 
Powell cautiously. 

“First rate,’’ replied the superintendent. 
“Says he has made up his mind to turn 


over a new leaf and become an _ honest 
man. I really like and trust the boy.” 

“What was he sent up for?’ continued 
the trustee. 

“Stealing.” 

“H’m,” said Jonas. “That’s a tendency 


we don’t easily educate out of a boy. How- 
ever, I believe I'll take him into my own 
family for a couple of weeks and give him 
a trial. If it seems all right I’) get him 
a good home. If not I'll bring him back to 
you.” 

So it happened that when the Hon Jonas 
Powell returned to Bolton on the evening 
train he brought with him a tall, rather 
nice-looking boy, whom he took straight 
to his own home. Aunt Ellen, looking 
anxiously out of the window, after the 
arrival of the train, saw them go by. She 
was on the point of rushing out and calling 
after Jonas, but on second thought con- 
cluded not to. Perhaps it wasn’t a reform 
school boy he had with him, after all. It 
would be better to wait until to-morrow 
and see. 

After supper, Jonas Powell called at his 
aunt’s and told her what he had done. “I’m 
going to try him first,’ he said. ‘Then, 
if I like him, you can have him. Perhaps 
you'll be glad you waited for a couple of 
weeks.” 

The reform school boy—whose name 
was Elmer Butterfield—behaved so well at 
Jonas Powell’s that he was soon turned 
over to Aunt Ellen. Elmer went to school, 
and was soon admitted unreservedly to the 
social and church life among-the young peo- 
ple of the village. 

So matters stood until the ensuing spring; 
when suddenly the county newspaper came 
out with a startiing account of “A Mystery 
of Theft.” In Bolton, and in one or two 
adjoining towns, farmhouses, it seems, 
were mysteriously entered in the daytime, 
and cleverly rifled of small articles of value 
that happened to be lying exposed. No- 
body knew who did it, but the newspaper 
advanced the theory that a gang of expert 





burglars was ‘doing’ the vicinity, and 
would soon pass on to fresh fields. In the 


meantime people would do well to put on 
extra locks and bolts, and keep sharp watch 
of their premises. 

Aunt Ellen and Elmer discussed the mys- 
tery freely, as everybody else was doing, 
and remarked how clever the thieves were 
in choosing, almost invariably, a time when 
the men-folks were away and the women- 
folks busy in the kitchen or dairy. “That 
shows,”’ remarked Aunt Ellen, ‘‘that who- 
ever it is knows something about farmers’ 
ways.” 

“Fea, 
too, and where to look for things,”’ 
Elmer. 

Time went on, and the supposed “gang” 
did not remove to fresh fields, as prophesied 
by the paper. The thefts continued, at 
nearly regular intervals. People began ta 


and something about their houses, 
added 


get almost superstitious about it. They 
did not see how any human being could so 
spirit away article after article without 


being seen. 

Finally, the climax of the affair occurred. 
Alvah Watkins, the village tinker and 
watch-repairer, went out to prayer meet- 
ing one evening with his wife, and when 
they returned they found that the house 
had been entered and ten valuable watches 
taken from the rack where they had hung 
in Alvah’s workroom Most of these 
watches were worth over twenty dol- 
lars apiece, and the loss would be a heavy 
one to Mr Watkins if he were required to 
make it good. 

The village was stirred to its founda- 
tions by this robbery; and none felt more 
excited or concerned than the Hon Jonas 
Powell, An old suspicion began to revive 
and take root in his mind. He recalled 
the fact that he had brought into the com+ 
munity a boy from the state reform school, 
and that the superintendent of that insti- 
tution had told him that the boy had been 
committed for stealing. Mr Powell re- 
membered what he himself had said at the 
time about the light-fingered propensity, 
and his heart sank within him. But his 
duty was plain, and in pursuance of it he 
presented himself, the morning after Mr 
Watkins’s loss, at Aunt Ellen’s: 

‘‘Where’s Elmer?” he demanded. 

“Gone to-sehool,” replied Aunt Ellen: 
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Jonas Powell hesitated. Then he con- 
tinued. “I’ve got a disagreeable duty to 
perform, Aunt Ellen, but I owe it to the 
community -not ‘to shrink from: it.» “You 
must’. let..me examine Elmer’s room, [ 
more than. half believe that—” 

“Jonas!” exclaimed the white-haired lit« 
tle woman, clasping her hands in distress. 
“You don’t mean to say you believe my 
Elmer—”’ Here she broke down and began 
to cry piteously. 

“TI don’t know, Aunt Ellen,” replied Jo- 
nas, gently. _ “It’s only a suspicion, and 
may prove groundless. He was. sent up 
for stealing, you remember. But let’s have 
the disagreeable job over. I’m going up-) 
stairs—’’ 

At that moment the door flew open and 
in burst Elmer. His face was white as ~ 
sheet; he was shaking all over as if with 
palsy, and the moment his tyes met Mr 
Powell’s they seemed to quail with fear. 
A terrible dread shot through the heart of 
Aunt Ellen, and she cried out, “Oh, Elmer, 
my boy! Say that you haven’t done any- 
thing wrong!” 

“Father#’”’ gasped the boy. “I saw him 
down by the old sawmill. They told me long 
ago that he was dead. But he came after 
me and caught me by the arm. He told 
me I must go with him and help him. He 
showed me one of those stolen watches, 


and whispered, ‘They are all safe, and I 
know where there are more. You are a 
good hand for this business. I taught 


you, and I know it. Then I broke away 
from him and ran. Was it my father, Mr 
Stevens? Do you know? You won’t be- 
lieve that I am in this business with him, 
will you?” 

“Thank God,” cried Aunt: Ellen, fervently, 
“TI knew Elmer wouldn’t deceive me.” Then 
she dropped on her knees beside the old 
hair-cloth sofa, to pour out her tearful 
thanksgiving. 

Elmer’s father was caught in the vicinity 
of the old mill, a few days later, and most 
of his plunder was discovered under the 
disused and rotting water wheel, whose well 
had long since run dry. 

“Did you:have any temptation to go with 
your father, Elmer?” asked Aunt Ellen, 
when the trial was over, and the obdurate 
criminal had been sent to state’s, prison. 

“Just for a moment, auntie,’ confessed 
the boy, bravely. ‘The old life rose up in 
me like a great wave. But I fought it 
down with all my strength. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have conquered, though, if. it 
hadn’t been for one thing.” ‘ 

“What?” asked Aunt Ellen. 

“This,” replied Elmer, stooping and kiss- 
ing the wistful, tender face uplifted to his. 


————- 


Aids to Quests’ Comfort—There are 
many small things, costing but little, which 
contribute to the comfort of summer 
guests, and which are always appreciated; 
as for instance, an abundance of match- 
holders always filled, an open room supplied 
with writing materials, a convenient small 
room for shoe polishing, stocked with nec- 
essary materials, including whisk broom 
and if possible wash bowl, soap and towels; 
then pitchers and, tumblers (not goblets) 
and fresh drinking water at bedtime for 
those who wish to take it to their rooms; 
also lamps well cared for. Then there is 
the important question of what part the 


family shall take socially among _ the 
guests. It may be safely said as a rule, it 


is better on all accounts if the family is 
not too much in evidence. It is certainly 
not advisable to take any leading part, but 
rather be devoted in unobtrusive ways to 
caring for the comforts and enjoyments of 
the guests. At the same time, no oppor- 
tunity should be missed for cultivating 
lasting friendships with those who are so 
inclined, making sure they are the right 
sort and sincere. After all has been said, 
and after an experience, it will probably 
be confessed that keeping summer boarders 
is not a picnic.—[C. D. C., New Jersey. 


“Where are the things that worried you 
last month, or even a week ago? Wouldn’t 
it be wise to put the worry of to-night in 
the same place and seek rest with a quiet 
mind and a trusting heart?” 





“What makes you so sure that man is 
less than ,thirty-five?” ‘“‘There isn’t’ the 
slightest doubt in the matter. He ‘keeps 
bragging of what he knows about human 
nature.” - 





“Ethel, -you can have my apple.’’. .‘‘Why, 
what’s the matter with it?’—[Harper’s 
Bazar. sc . 
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The Swing. 


ALICE B. WAITE. 





Come with me, dear. We wil) swing, 
Free as wild birds on the wing. 
To the rope we'll lightly cling, 
Swinging from the locust trees, 
Full with bloom and humming bees;— 
Speeding with the fragrant breeze. 
Swaying to and fro, 
Swaying high and low, 
Swinging swift, swinging slow, 
Lightly to and fro,— 
Come, dear, we will swing, 


Come with me, dear. We will swing 
Joyous as the birds that sing. 
Safe together we will cling 
Beneath arch of heavenly blue, 
Above the flowers and the dew,— 
Free in air with only you. 
Swaying to and fro, 
Swaying high and low, 
Swinging swift, swinging slow, 
Softly to and fro,— 
Come, dear, we will swing. 
I 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


Trick Riding—I have a small horse, 
five years old, that my brother got for me 
when he came home from the Klondike. 
She has thrown me twice, and has played 
some mean tricks on me. I had been learn- 
ing to do some trick riding, and have had 
some pretty hard falls. She is the fastest 
single-footer in the country. The neigh- 
bors call me—|[Cyclone Hal, Florida. 











A Chinese Penny—I live on a farm about 
three miles from the city of Ithaca and 
Cornell university, where my uncle is an 
instructor. I am in the 6th grade, and 
have a brother 10 years old and a sister 
seven years old, and Iam 12. How many 
of the Tablers ever saw a Chinese penny? 
I have one a friend of ours brought me on 
his return home from the Philippine 
islands, where he was a soldier. I also 
have a pretty Japanese plate, and a lovely 
silk handkerchief that a senorita. worked. 
Please write more about your pets.—[Nellie 
Bly. 





“A Néw Topic’—Tablers, Tablers, wake 
up! What’s the matter? Have you all 
gone to sleep? Some one must introduce 
a new topic,—one that will start the ball of 
argument rolling again. Football is dead, 
or at least a back number at our Table; 
we have discussed bird slaughtering, thea- 


ter hats, the way a boy should part his 
hair, etc, but now we must have some- 
thing new. Electrophorus and Left End, 


you are all right, even if you do play foot- 
ball. My father has taken this paper ever 
since the first copy was published. It is 
a very, very welcome visitor at our home. 
Long may it live! Say, would any of the 
Tablers care to see a picture of—[The 
Western Chap. 





Music—I would like to say to A. B. Ar- 
ber’s Girl that while it is not a bad thing 
to be able to hitch horses, mow and rake 
hay, “wobble” the beams of a riding corn 





plow, and do other work of like nature, I 
think, since you have so much natural tal- 
ent in music, that you are doing yourself 
and others a real injustice by not study- 
ing it more thoroughly. My natural talents 
are “poetry” and drawing. Below.I give one 
cf my short poems entitled 
MUSIC, 
She leads us away, this fair ideal of the soul, 
To a plain far above our last highest goal. 
We lose sight of old earth with his every- 
day trials, 
Forget all that is earthly and all that defiles. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 











O the rapture divine! To the soul it is food. 
It leads from the vile unto all that is good. 
I am a farmer’s son and understand farm- 
ing, but for several years have been a— 
[Traveling Salesman. 





Queer Little Horses—On an island just 
off the east coast of Va there roams a pe- 
culiar lot of very small horses. They run 
wild and feed upon marsh grass and sand 

















A RIDE, 


OFF FOR 
burs. The island is little more than one 
big sand pile. The climate is moderate and 
the ponies range the year around as if 
they were on the big prairies of the west 
When broken they are very gentle and 
great favorites of children in Md and Va. 
They are called Chincoteague ponies, get- 
tinge this peculiar name from the island. 
Our illustration shows a lad mounted on 
one of these pets ready for his daily ride. 





A Commotion—Where are Miss Idal and 
Chatterbox? I haven’t heard of them ina 
long time. Rancherio of California, I used 
to live in your state, and have not lived in 
Illinois long. I went to town the other 
day and drove quite a fractious horse. I 
crossed the railroad track between two 
trains, and the horse took me sailing down 
the street, the harness broke, and men 
came running from all directions to help 
me. Well, they got her stopped, and feel- 
ing quite relieved I began looking around, 
and lo and behold, every window was full 
and people rushed out of the stores on to 
the street. I didn’t know I could cause 
such a commotion. I got started home at 
last, a little bit shaky, and to help it all 
cut, lost my hat before I got out of town; 
but a little boy got it for me, and I tell 
you it was well worth a “thank you.” 
[Virginia Durwood. 


A Hunting Trip—I don’t have many 
runaways, but I will relate a hunting trip 
my pard Dick and I took. It was a nice 
day and I took my rifle and started. Be- 
fore I got there I killed a squirrel. Think- 
ing we were going to have pretty good 
luck I went on. On arriving at his home 
I found him waiting. So he shouldered his 
rifle, called his dog and we started. First 
we went up a ravine, but on finding no 
game we went across the fields toward the 
creek. Here the dog started a rabbit, but 
it was too far away to shoot. Then we 
went on to the creek. Here Dick killed a 
squirrel and I shot at one, but missed it. 
We then went on up the creek just in the 
edge of the woods. Here I shot at one, 
but missed it. Then I killed another and 
we went home.—[Mustang Fred. 


The First Milking—Speaking. of milk- 
ing, how many remember the first time 
you ever tried to milk a cow? I do. I 
was about 7 or 8 years old and my sister 
was younger. .We hated so much to wash 
dishes that one morning mamma said if 
we would do the milking while she wrote 
a letter, she would ‘wash them. We took 
the big milk bucket and went to the lot. 
The cow was tame and stood for us, but 
she must have thought us funny milkers, 








Then 
the conversation began to run something 
like this: ‘‘Well, I just b’lieve this o'd 
cow’s gone dry.” ‘“O, there’s some: milk: 
now let me try.’ Well we “tried” for about 
half an hour, then went to the house with 
about a teaspoonful of milk in the bottom 
of our bucket, and said, “Mamma, I dont 
b’lieve that old cow’s got any milk. This 
is all we could get.’”” Mamma took the 
bucket and went and milked, but we had 
worried the cow so long she could not get 
as much as usual, and we had the dishes 
to wash after all.—[Miss Laurel. 


for we pulled and squeezed in vain. 


Drawn Eggs—tThese are nice for the chil- 
dren’s breakfast. Put a lump of butter 
upon a granite pan or earthen dish to melt 
gradually, then beat 2 eggs and add 5 or 6 
tablespoons milk. Stir together and season 
with salt and pepper. This cold mixture 
poured upon the melted butter sets it. Then 
with a spoon begin to draw from the cen- 
ter to the edge, so that the liquid will keep 
flowing into the vacancies, and by the time 
you have finished drawing, the egg is 
cooked. Pour upon toast and serve. This 
recipe is not in the cook book.—[Betsey. 





There is no sympathy in a perfect face. 
Perfection is not expressive.—[Wm Tom- 
lins. 





We are shaped and fashioned by what 
we love.—[Goethe. 








Jos. Horne & Co 


SPECIMEN REDUCTIONS IN THIS 
JULY CLEARANCE SALE. 


This week we tell of thin woolen 
materials for making handsome gowns 
—many of them novelties of the high- 
est class. The reductions are superb. 


Write us your desires at once. A 
little hurry is necessary for the re- 
duced goods are walking out of the 
house with a speed uncommon even 
in this big store. 


$3 a yard French Novelty Suiting, $1.50 
a yard. 

$1.50 a yard Voile Brouillard—46 inches 
wide—75c a yard. 

$1.25 a yard French Voiles, new Paris 
shades, coarse and fine meshes, 46 inch 
widths, clearance price 90c a yard. 

$2.50 a yard French Silk and Wool 
Barege—15 late Paris shades— 46 inch- 
es wide, now $2 a yard. 


Jos. Horne & Co 


Dep’t E. H. Pittsburg, Pa 


Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or mam 90 


instrument? You can obtain specia 

OFFER ai value this season by purchasing the 

& new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. . Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete, 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
CVON & HEALY. 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 











‘if | Live Five Years, Then—.” 


Everybody has these visions and 
is the better for them, tho’ never 
realized. Fond desires become a 
fact by having a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-923-925 Chestnut, Street, Phila. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


TAPE WORM XPELLED ALIVE. Head 
a= guaranteed; write to-day for 
free booklet giving full particulars. 


BYRON FIELD & CO., Dept. B-T, 182 State St., Chicago 


























For Pickling Time. 





Pickled Onions—Select the smallest on- 
ions, pour hot water over them, and peel. 
Make a brine of salt and water and let 
them stand in it two or three days. Then 
boil them in milk and water until nearly 
tender (the milk whitens them and ex- 
tracts the rank flavor). Drain, put in a jar 
and pour over them hot sajted vinegar. 
Keep closely covered.—[Elizabeth. 


Nasturtium Pickle—Make a syrup of 1 
pt vinegar and 1 cup maple syrup, honey 
or molasses, add a little water, and into 
this put a pinch of salt, 1 cup dried currants 
and 1 teaspoon cinnamon. Let boil half an 
hour and pour over 1 qt flower seeds. Seal 
while hot.—[Betsey. 


Pickled Cabbage—This has been one of 
our “standbys” for years and every fall a 
large stone jar of it is made and placed 
in the cellar. Chop the cabbage as for cold 
slaw, place on the fire a granite kettle 
half full of cider vinegar, and add 1 bag 
spices and about 1 cup sugar to 1 qt vine- 
gar. Let boil a moment, have the chopped 
cabbage near at hand on one side of you, 
the stone jar on the stove beside the ket- 
tle, place a small portion of the cabbage 
in the kettle, let scald, remove to the jar, 
and put in fresh cabbage. A long-handled 
colander dipper is convenient for remov- 
ing cabbage from kettle to jar, as the vine- 
gar will then drain back into kettle. Fresh 
vinegar, sweetened and spiced, may be add- 
ed when necessary. When all is scalded 
pour the remaining hot vinegar over the 
cabbage, cover with an earthen plate and 
add a light weight to keep the cabbage un- 
der the vinegar. Try this—[Mrs Mary S&S. 
Stetson. 


Cucumbers with Peppers—A friend 
makes from this rule every year, and they 
are excellent and keep well. Take 200 small 
cucumbers, 2 lbs sugar, 3 tablespoons white 
mustard, 3 tablespoons black mustard, 3 
tablespoons juniper berries, 4 or 5 green 
peppers, according to the size, and % pt 
small white onions. Let the cucumbers 
stand over night in salt water, then drain. 
Put enough vinegar over the fire in gran- 
ite or porcelain kettles to cover the pickles, 
when hot put in the cucumbers, let scald, 
but not boil, drain off the vinegar, and put 
the pickles in stone jars. Prepare fresh 
vinegar over the fire, add the sugar, mus- 
tard, juniper berries, onions, whole, and 
peppers chopped fine, and when scalding 
hot pour over the cucumbers. When cool 
add a bottle of chowchow, cut up bits of 
horse-radish root and add to every jar. cover 
the pickles with young horse-radish leaves, 
then turn a plate over them inside the jar 
to keep them covered with vinegar, cover 
the jar with a double cloth and keep in a 
cool place. The green peppers should be 
cut open and seeds thrown away, then 
soaked in strong salt water over night and 
then rinsed and drained before being 
dropped.—[M. J. Ashton. 





Pickled Pears—Pare the fruit, and then 
boil a-few at a time in vinegar and water 
until a little tender. Take out and let cool, 
then make a syrup as for any sweet pickle, 
using only cinnamon for seasoning. Two 
bowls of: vinegar to four bowls of sugar is 
a good propcrtion. Boil the pears in the 
syrup for two or three hours, then put into 
cans and seal like canned fruit. They will 
keep for years and are delicious. I let 
them boil slowly on the back of the range. 
(Marion. 





Cucumber Pickles—Soak very small, 
green cucumbers in brine’ that is about as 
salt as good salt gravy is to the taste, for 
24 hours. Pour off.the brine and rinse in 
clear water. For four i-qt glass jars, take 
3 qts pure cider vinegar, 1 cup sugar, 1 oz 
whole cloves, 1 oz.stick cinnamon, 1 oz 
whole black pepper, % teacup sliced horse- 
radish, and 6 very small peppers, or 1 large 
one. Scald the vinegar with the above in- 
gredients, and as soon as it is boiling hot, 
dip out the cucumbers, fill into glass jars 
or bottles, and pour over them the vinegar, 
which should be boiling hot. Seal immedi- 
ately—[Dollie Merrill. 

Select small cucumbers, place in a stone 
crock, pour boiling water over them, add 
enough salt to make. a brine, cover and let 


stand until next morning. Then drain wa- 
ter off, pour fresh boiling water over them 
jfwith salt added, and let stand until next 





THE GOOD COOK 


day. Again pour off the water, put the 
pickles in a colander, pour cold water over 
them, wipe dry each one, and then return 
them to the crock. Now pour enough hot 
cider vinegar over them to cover, add some 
fresh grated horse-radish or some small 
roots cut fine, cover with horse-radish 
leaves, as that prevents them from mold- 
ing, put a plate inside the jar to keep them 
under vinegar, and cover jar. In about 
four weeks, pour off that vinegar and put 


- On new.—[M. J. Ashton. 


Pickled Apples—To each pound sweet ap- 
ples use % Ib sugar, 2-3 cup good vinegar 
and cloves and cinnamon to suit the taste. 
Make a syrup of the sugar, vinegar and 
spices, and while hot add the fruit, pared, 
cored and quartered. Cook 15 or 20 min- 
utes, or until the fruit is tender. This is 
an old and reliable recipe.—[L. C 





Chowchow—A very fine pickle is made of 
green tomatoes in this way, and is liked by 
many better than when many different veg- 
etables are used. Take just nice green to- 
matoes, chop them fine, put a layer in a 
jar an inch deep, and sprinkle with 2 level 
tablespoons salt. Then each time after- 
ward two inches of- tomato to the same 
amount of salt. On each layer sprinkle a 


pinch of ground cloves and cinnamon. Do 
this until the jar is full, then take 
a clean cloth,” cover over the _ top, 
tuck it in around the jar be- 
tween the jar and the tomatoes, turn 


a plate over this, put on a heavy weight, 
and set where it can work and run over, as 
in making kraut. It is good to eat as soon 
as done working, and is just the thing to 
eat with fresh pork. Be sure to keep under 
the brine.—[Dollie Merrill. 





Sweet Pickled Sweet Apples or Pears— 
Take 7 Ibs fruit, 3 lbs sugar, 1 pt vinegar, 
and whole cioves and stick cinnamon in a 
bag. Cook fruit in a little water until you 
can pierce it with a broom-straw, skim 
it out, and add sugar, vinegar and spice. 
Cook to a syrup, and pour over fruit. For 
preserves substitute 2 lemons for the vin- 
egar.—[Eva O. B. Gilbert. 





Pickled Peaches—Select ripe, firm fruit. 
Then rub each peach with a soft flannel 
to remove the fuzz. After that stick three 
or four whole cloves in each peach. For 
7 Ybs fruit, take 3% lbs granulated sugar 
and 1 pt vinegar. Add stick cinnamon to 
taste. Let the syrup come to a boil, then 
add the peaches and cook until they are 
easily pierced with a silver fork. Remove 
to jar and cover with the syrup. If it 
should fall short make a little extra and 
when boiling add to what you already have. 
[Marion. 


Tomato Pickle—Those who like raw to- 


matoes will be pleased with this simple 
pickle. Peel ripe, sound tomatoes and place 
in a can without scalding. Tie up spices in 
a cheesecloth bag, scald in the vinegar, 
which is poured boiling hot over the toma- 
toes, and can sealed. The vinegar may be 
sweetened if one prefers. In canning pickles 
we place the jars in cold water, which is 
heated to the boiling point before the vine- 
gar is poured in, so as to prevent break- 
ing the jars.—[Mrs Mary S&S. Stetson. 

My favorite way of pickling tomatoes is 
this: Chop fine 8 lbs green tomatoes that 
have been sliced and laid aside over night 
in a weak alum water (a lump of alum the 
size of a small hickory nut will be plenty), 
mix 1 tablespoon salt through them, and 
drain off all the liquid that is round them. 
Take 1 qt good vinegar, 4 lbs brown sugar 
and 1 teaspoon each of mace, cinnamon and 
cloves. Put the tomatoes and the sugar 
together and boil down three hours, or 
until clear, then add the vinegar and the 
spices and boil 15 minutes. Bottle and seal, 
or they will keep all right in an open jar.— 
[Dollie Merrill. 





Pickled Sweet Apples—The following is 


the most delicious recipe for pickling sweet 
apples that I ever used. I pare, quarter 
and core as many apples as I wish to use 
(putting up in glass cans or stone jars). I 
place them on the stove in the preserving 
kettle with enough water to cover, and 
cook slowly 20 minutes. I then remove 
them with a fork one by one into the jar, 
and refill the preserving kettle with vine- 
gar, enough maple sugar to sweeten, 1 tea- 
spoon each of cloves, spice and cinnamon 
and the dried peeling of 1 lemon cut in 
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small pieces. Boil this mixture about one 
hour, then remove from the fire and pour 
boiling hot on the apples. Let them cool 
before sealing, and put in a cool place, 
This is a great delicacy for afternoon tea, 
{Ellen F. Gillett. 





This is one way of making sauerkraut. 
We use Savoy cabbage, preferably. First 
scald out your “stand,” holding say % bar- 
rel, and scald also your cutter, tub and the 
stamper. Remove outer leaves, halve the 
heads, remove heart and proceed with the 
cutting. Lay some clean cabbage leaves 
in bottom of stand, sprinkle with salt and 
put in % bu cut cabbage. Stamp gently 
until juice appears, then add more = salt, 
then more cabbage and so on until the 
stand is full. Cover with cabbage leaves, 
fit in snug board top and on this put a 
weight. Keep in a cool place. Ready for 
use in from four to six weeks. While Sa- 
voy cabbage makes the best kraut, larger 
varieties make more kraut. Cut the cab- 
bage coarse, rather than fine.—[A. Ashmun 
Kelly. 

canteens 

Active spirits become _ elevated and 
strengthened by the recognition of an er- 
ror.—[Goethe. 
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How to Obtain City Guests. 


A. N., PENNSYLVANIA, 
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We lived about sixty miles from Pitts- 
burg, three miles from the station, and one 
mile from a small village. We had a six- 
roomed house; kitchen, dining room, a 
large bedrooom for myself and two daugh- 
ters, one large room suitable for two beds, 
and two smaller ones suitable for one bed 


each, clothespress, washstand, mirrors, 
chairs, etc, We had a gentle horse, and 
a new phaeton which we felt we could 


utilize in the new enterprise. Besides we 
had an abundance of eggs, milk and butter 
and a good stock of canned gooods, in- 
cluding cherries, peaches, plums, quinces 
and berries of all sorts, all of which we 
hoped to bring into account. 

We had no experience in the matter, and 
no one to advise; but being of rather an 
independent nature, we concluded to sink 
or swim in the attempt. One of my girls 
was a good cook, and the other a good 
horsewoman, and we counted a good deal 
on these two requisites for success in the 
undertaking. In due season I advertised 
in the city papers for summer boarders, 


thinking I might or I might not get a 
reply, on account of so many going into 
the same business at this season of the 
year. 


Imagine my surprise when every mail 
brought me a handful of letters asking all 
sorts of questions. I surely thought we 
had reckoned without our host, when we 
read the different questions. How far to 
city? Any dancing halls convenient? Cro- 
quet or tennis lawns laid out? Would there 
be many other boarders there? Had we 
spring water? Could they have the use 
of horse and buggy? Could they have all 
the strawberries and cream they wanted? 
Could they have chicken every day? And 
many more questions too numerous to 
mention. 

I looked at the girls, and they looked at 
Truth to tell, we hardly knew how to 


me. 
proceed, but we selected from the numer- 
ous letters those whom we thought we 


could accommodate, and wrote them all the 
particulars we thought necessary for them 
to know—rates, size of rooms, bill of fare 
in the main, driver to take them to and 
from station, etc, 

The first letter which we answered was 
from a lady and her two daughters—one 
fourteen, the other sixteen—who had been 
hard students and required quiet and rest 
to recuperate for their next season’s work. 
They seemed to want little else than fresh 
air and rest, and these we felt sure we 
could promise, so they were duly installed 


in the large airy room, which seemed 
adaptei to their every want. 
The next was an old lady who wanted 


a small room all to nerself, where there 
would be no children. I sent her a descrip- 
tion of the room, also of the other board- 
ers I had decided to take, and the next 
week a delicate, seemingly irritable little 
old lady took possession of her quarters. 
She was disposed to find fault with the size 
of her apartment, but as I had sent her 
the exact size and furniture of the room, 
she concluded to allow one of her large 
trunks to remain in the hall. 

The other room was occupied by a mid- 
dle-aged man and his sickly son, a boy 
about twelve years old. He was very anx- 
ious about a bathroom, but as our house 
was not modern enough for such conven- 
iences, we had the wash house fixed up 
with shutters, large tubs and soft water. 
The water could be heated on a stove in 
the wash house. The man wanted to know 
if we would heat it every day for his son’s 
bath. I ventured to remark that too much 
bathing was weakening, but that we would 
heat it twice a week, and he could have 
the wash house every day except Monday 
for his son’s benefit. 

I noticed in a few days the daily bath 
was abandoned, and the boy took to the 
woods in preference to the bath tub. He 
climbed trees, fished in the brook, ran races 
with Rover, and ere long we concluded 
there ‘“‘was a boy about.” Our schoolgirls 
swung in the yard, romped in the meadows, 
gathered flowers and ferns, and roses on 
their cheeks, and laid in a good stock of 
strength for the coming school duties. Our 
old lady had her heart’s content of peace 
and quiet, toast and cream, and an after- 
noon in the buggy every now and then. 
Our gentleman was taken to the station 
as often as he desired, and they alt en- 


joyed their summer outing, while we had 
some experience, and a sincere appreciation 
of summer boarders. 





Dieting. 


E. W. 





A man who habitually breakfasted on a 
couple of doughnuts and a cup of coffee, 
assured his friends that he had been diet- 
ing in this manner for three weeks, think- 
ing that it might help his rheumatism, but 
so far he had not obtained any relief. A 
woman living at a hotel and occupying her 
time in reading novels and making after- 
noon calls, observed that her health was 
failing, and having heard that a vegetable 
diet purified the blood she went without 
meat for a month, eating heartily, how- 
ever, of nearly everything else on the Dill 
of fare. At the end of this period she de- 
clared that she didn’t feel a bit better than 
she did before, and that vegetarianism was 
utter humbug. Another woman, feeling the 
need of strength, and hearing that raw 
eggs were even more strengthening than 
meat, set herself heroically to the task of 
engulfing twenty raw eggs per day, but 
mournfully testified that they didn’t 
strengthen her a bit and had entirely de- 
stroyed her appetite. A consumptive in the 
first stage of the disease addicted herself to 
taking daily as much cream and cod liver 
oil as she could endure without nausea, and 
steadily lost weight on them. Another con- 
sumptive compelled herself to go each day 
to a slaughter house and drink the warm 
blood of a newly killed animal, which bene- 
fited her probably as much as an equal 
amount of warm water. 

All of these sins were committed in the 
name of dieting. 

To diet is to restrict oneself to certain 
foods for the sake of health. Where health 
is not improved it is surely a mistake to 
call it dieting. 

The patient first mentioned did wisely to 
eat sparingly, but for the purpose of dief- 
ing he might almost as ‘well have chosen 
beer and pie. It is only the _ strongest 
nerves that can endure coffee, and rheu- 
matic people can hardly expect to thrive 
on fried food. If he had breakfasted regu- 
larly on fresh, ripe fruit alone, or on any 
nice stewed fruit and a little brown bread, 
he would have noticed an improvement in 
health. The woman who ceased to eat 
meat for a month daily devoured a num- 
ber of cdibles equally stimulating and even 
more indigestible,—spiced soups and spiced 
cakes, rich puddings with brandy sauce, 
pickles, ices, strong tea, and cheese. If she 
had eliminated all made dishes from her 
diet and satisfied herself with plain roast 
beef, a mutton or chicken, and a few plainly 
cooked vegetables, her health would have 
been noticeably benefited; if she had gone a 
step further and substituted lightly cooked 
eggs and milk for the meats mentioned 
she would have understood why it is said 
that vegetarianism purifies the blood and 
purifles the mind, and she would have felt 
the pliysical and moral repulsion that vege- 
tarians feel for flesh eating. 

As for the woman of raw-egg fame, she 
should certainly have discovered by one or 
two experiments that an egg is strengthen- 
ing or weakening’ according as to whether 
it is eaten with an appetite or without one. 
Tf she was living for weeks on cornmeal 
mush and melons, or brown bread and ber- 
ries, an occasional dose of raw egg would 
give her immediate strength and increase 
appetite instead of destroying it. As for 
the consumptives, their great need was not 
for nutritious food. Their greatest need 
was for a state of health in which nutri- 
tious food would be eaten with strong ap- 
petite and put to the use of building up the 
wasted system. This: required physical 
condition is not produced by eating, but by 
gymnastic exercises, and by long. daily 
walks in hilly regions, compelling deep 
breathing. Strength and health come not 
from a great deal of eating, but from a 
great deal of open air activity and very 
moderate eating. 

One system of dieting that is favored by 
many consists solely of beef and hot wa- 
ter,—all the beef an invalid wants to eat 
at meals, and more hot water than he 
wants to drink between meals. In talking 
with a consumptive who had given this 
method a two months’ trial, she admitted 
that it had benefited her greatly, but said 
that the craving for other foods—especially 
fruit—was almost unendurable, and that 
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the process was practically a system of 
semi-starvation, as no one could satisfy 
appetite on a single food. She ascribed her 
undoubted improvement to the fact that 
she “went hungry for two months.” Some- 
now, it reminded me of the famous saying 
of a great physician who was treating a 
patient for gout—but it could have been 
applied as appropriately to sufferers from 
a host of other diseases: “Sir, you’ve been 
eating too much, you’ve been drinking too 
emuch, and you haven’t taken exercise 
enough.”’ 
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Have You Hay-fever or Asthma ? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to 
sleep propped up in a chair in Hay-fever season, 
being unable to lie down night or day. The 
Kola Plant cured him at once. Rev. J. L, 
Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it 
cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ standing. 
To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of 
other cures are sworn to before a notary public. 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, are sending 
out large cases of the Kola Compound free to all 
sufferers from Hay-fever or Asthma. All they 
ask in return is that when cured yourself you 
will tell your neighbors about it. Send your 
name and address on a postal card, and they 
will send you a large case by mailfree. It costs 
you nothing, and you should surely try it. 
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position that places it beyond competition. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


What Public Sentiment Accomplished. 


L. A, STOCKWELL, 





Cloverdale is a railroad town of 600 peo< 
ple, 188 miles south of Chicago. Ten years 
ago it had a well patronized saloon into 
which our boys were being enticed. Some- 
thing must be done. But what and how? 
The business of liquor selling was legal 
and licensed by law. 

A meeting was called, a committee ap- 
pointed, and money raised to hire the sa- 
loonkeeper to move his saloon away. It 
was agreed that no other saloon should 
ever be allowed to set up business here. 
Several attempts have been made, but with- 
out success. We are not a so-called pro- 
hibition town. Politically it is about equal- 
ly divided between the republicans and dem- 
ocrats. We have never resorted to vio- 
lence to keep saloons away, but instead 
have worked up a public sentiment to that 
end. 

As for the town, it is one of the brightest, 
cleanest, most progressive towns on the 
Monon road, of its size. It is argued and 
believed by many that a saloon helps trade. 
That the reverse is true is proven by the 
fact that freight receipts at this office are 
larger than they are at any other town of 
its size on the road. Twenty-five places 
of business, including mills, stores, ete, 
draw trade for a distance of fifteen miles. 
We have two churches, a splendid graded 
school with four teachers, and a live news- 
paper. An up-to-date opera house with a 
seating capacity of 600 accommodates the 
many good companies that find it profit- 
able to stop here. A course of lectures is 
delivered in it every winter, which is well 
patronized. Pike roads lead out in every 
direction, as do telephones. The town is 
lighted by electricity, and its streets are 
well paved with stone. Last, but not least, 
the town has a good library. 

The social gain is shown by the fraternal 
feeling that pervades the community. That 
our intellectual gain has kept pace with the 
social is attested by the taking of more 
than double the number of periodicals 
taken ten years ago, in addition to the li- 
brary, which was not in existence then. 


TT 


“Sharing Brings Harmony.’ 


LOIS RICHARDSON, WISCONSIN. 
Thirteen years ago, Superintendent Mor- 
rison at the farmers’ institute of Chippe- 
wa Falls, Wis, suggested as a relief of the 
monotony of farmers’ wives and daughters 
the forming of clubs, and as we are not, 
like Thoreau, always content with nature, 
three of us at once acted. A canvass was 
made among ten families, the most con- 
venient and congenial, and as we are a 
lumbering community, the ladies had to 
“go it’ alone. 

Once in two weeks, during the winter, a 
big sled and two horses driven by a woman 
gathered up everyone possible for an after- 
noon visit. It proved such a success social- 
ly that none were willing to give it up. 

We now go for dinner, as it is dark so 
early. Each family entertains once, and 
as pleases themselves. One secret of our 
success is that we never talk religion or 
politics. Mrs Kendall at the parish house, 
on club ethics, said harmony and the shar- 
ing of responsibility were necessary. We 





think the sharing brings harmony. Most 
families have books, magazines, papers, re- 
cipes, seeds, plants, patterns (all have 


something), which are there exchanged. 

As some of our members are scattered, 
a letter now and then comes to be read 
from Massachusetts, Nebraska or Dakota. 
When a new baby is to be named, we all 
give our choice, and then the baby is 
named to please those most interested. But 
still we are able to keep in touch. Their 
pleasures are ours, and our troubles theirs. 

Music is seldom lacking, and someone 
is always ready with a few flowers or 
leaves to help brighten the table. The club’s 
name is “The Pollys.” Occasionally we 
wind up in the evening with ‘“‘The Polly- 
wog.” 

The club has been to us a great com- 
fort, and we should like to take in more 
members. We do fill in vacancies, but it is 
best not to have a very large club, as it 
makes a great deal of work. A twenty-mile 
drive with the gentlemen to the home of 
a member who had moved made a pleas- 
ant variety. Another day spent at a lum- 
ber camp will always be remembered. 

We have not attempted the intellectual, 


but all are on the lookout for something of 
interest at the next meeting; a bit of fun, 
or a clipping from some paper helps fill 
in. I give this outline, which is of course 
varied to suit the occasion, hoping to help 
the lonely ones on the farm. 

Each Meal a Surprise—lIn the first place 
you must make your’. boarders feel 
at home and _ perfectly free to go 
and do as they please. Give each 
of them a separate room to sleep in, 
as they rest better, and that is the main 
thing they are after. Never ask them 
what they would like for dinner or supper, 
or if they like this or that, and do not 
even tell them what the meal is going to 
consist of. Let each meal be more or less 
of a surprise, and if you are observing you 
can soon tell what they like or dislike. 
There is one very important thing I have 
found out from experience. Don’t try to 
see how big a spread you can make, or 
how many different kinds of food you can 
put on the table, but how good you can 
make them. Better have only three dishes 
of food and have them prepared the best 
it is possible to make them, than to have 
six or even more dishes of different kinds 
not thoroughly done, or overdone, or not 
properly seasoned, and served in a mussy 
way. I believe in having all the varieties 
of food that it is possible to get, but not 
in serving them all at once. For summer 
boarders, as a rule, are not very hearty 
eaters. They want just a little, “but they 
want that little nice.” To have success 
you must tempt them and try to keep them 
hungry by not overloading the table with 
a lot of stuff that only takes away the ap- 
petite to look at.—[Mrs E. T. D., Illinois. 


Butterfly Lace Correction—Mrs R. G. 
and others: The directions for the 10th and 
11th rows in the knitted butterfly lace pat- 
tern published in a recent issue have been 
rewritten as follows, making them clearer 
and correcting an error in the lith row: 
1¢th row—K 9, 0, n, k 1, * 0, p 2 tog, * repeat, 
o, p 6, slip 5 st over 6th st, transfer this st 
from righttoleft-hand needle and knit, 
transfer again, slip 5 st over same st, 0, 
k this st again, * 0, p 2 tog, * repeat, o, k 
3,0, n,k 2. 11th row—Edge, k 7, drop next 
st and draw apart the stitches a little, then 
take up the 2 threads in center and make 
11 st over or on these threads as follows: 
K 1, p 1, till there are 11 st. K 8, 0, n, k 3, 
o 2, slip 3 st over next, k 1. 





D. W. Hall, I too, live in the Webfoot 
state, and am thinking of leaving for a 
drier climate, there is so much catarrh 
and rheumatism here. Please let us have 
a description of Idaho as you see it. Miss 
Idal, I cannot agree with you on woman 
suffrage. I think that single women should 
have the right to vote if they want to, but 
with married women the chances are that 
nine out of 10 would vote as their hus- 
bands do, and that would not help mat- 
ters much.—[Mel. 


Who among the readers has read Con- 
tant’s History of Wyoming? I have read 
the first volume and it is a fascinating 
tale. Col Contant, who is the state libra- 
rian at Cheyenne, is working on the second 
volume. The last legislature passed a bill 
making this history a reference book in 
the schools of the state. I wish to rec- 
ommend it to both old and young.—[Lucy 
Kirk 

Will some of the readers please state 
what (through their own experience) is 
good to destroy roaches.—[A Subscriber. 


Will some of the good cook readers tell 
us how to cook rice the best way. I don’t 
mean how to make expensive puddings 
and all sorts of fine dishes.—[Ollie Mc- 
Clain. 


Why suffer with corns, when slices of 
freshly cut lemon bound on, a few nights, 
will relieve the soreness and pain and often 
effect a permanent cure?—[Ethel M. 


—————— = 


Miss Sylvia <A. Stewart, daughter of 
Sheriff Thomas Stewart of Mercer county, 
Pennsylvania, has just been sworn in as 
deputy sheriff. 





I am yet apt to think that men find their 
simple ideas agree, though in discourse 
they confound one another with different 
names.—[Locke. 





Music is love in search of a word.—ISid- 
ney Lanier. 
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THE NEW BABY 


Opens up a new world to the loving 
mother. If it is a strong, healthy baby 
that new world is a worl ’ of ran: Pao 
If it is a weak, fretful child the new 
world is full of anxiety. It has been 
proven in thousands of cases, that the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion makes all the difference between 
strength and weakness in children. 
Healthy, happy mothers have healthy, 
happy children. ‘“ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” gives the mother strength to give 
her child. It makes the baby’s advent 
practically painless and promotes the 
secretion of the nourishment necessary 
to the healthful feeding of the nursing 
child. 


“I have been using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription and can say it is just what you adver- 
tise it to be,” writes Mrs. Victor J. Hadin, of 
Leonardsville, Riley Co., Kansas. “I began 
taking it just two months before baby came 
and was greatly benefited by its use. The doc- 
tor who attended me said I did about as well as 
any one he had seen (as I was sick —_ about 
three hours), and also that your ' Favorite Pre- 
scription’ was ‘one patent medicine’ —. te 
did have faith in. e now have a darlin 
boy, strong and heglthy, who weighe peed 
pounds when born. During = month he hag, 
gained three and one-half Have nevef: 
given him one dose of me me ” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in pa er covers, sent /ree ow 
receipt of 2f dOne-cent etamps to pay 
expense © —_— only, Address Dr 

R. V. Pie o, N. ¥. 


THE SHIRT WAIST pay 


can hold his trousers securely 
with the Improved 4 
Patent Trousers Supporters @ 
which grip the waistband and & 
hook over the a Instantly re- — 
moved. By mail, 10 cents each. 
Catalogue of these and other 
novelties made with Washburne 
Fasteners, Free. 
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Box 60, Waterbury, Conn. 
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PR, a ” Send 10c dpe catalog, pcre en on first order, 
“The Only Mail Order Drug House im the World.” 
emical Oo., Bept A, Ohicago, 


BOY, 


ANYE 


even in leisure hours ean en in honors’ pleas- 
ant, and profitable business ehleh will bring in 9 of 


$30 montn 


or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


Introduced by BisHop JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., Chan- 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book of Bible 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The ver 

name sells the book. Free particulars sent to all 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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FRAILING FERN LACE 


Tatted Point. 


ELIZA C. SMITH. 





Abbreviations: D k, double knot; p, picot; 
ch, chain. 

For wheels make ring of 3 d k, * p, 3 dk, 
from * three tmes, draw close, ch of 2 da k, 
* p, 2 dk, from * five times, repeat ring and 
ch five times. Make three wheels and join 
as shown. Make three rings of 3 dk, * 
p, 3 dk, from * three times, join be- 
tween two wheels, 3 dk, *p, 3 d k, from * 
three times, draw close and break thread. 

For heading make ring of 2 dk, * p, 2d k, 
from * five times, draw close, make 
another ring close to this, then ch of 2 d k, 
* p, 2 d k, from * four times, join to large 
ring, 2 d k, * p, 2 dk, from * four times. 
Make two rings like last ring made, then 
ch, joining to ch of wheel, join next ch to 
large ring, so continue across. Ch in last 
row is of 2 4k, * p, 2 dk, from * three 
times, joining every ch to side of each 
small ring. 

SS 


Trailing Fern Lace. 


LOU LYLE. 





Abbreviations: S, slip; k, knit; 0, over; 
n, narrow; p, purl; st, stitch; tog, together. 

Cast on 17 st. 

Ist row—S 1, k 1, 0, n, n, Kk 5 (o, k 1) 
- twice. o, n, o, Kk 2. 

2a and all even rows p all but 6, 
Stee, kRiLasa @ & i. 

3d row—S 1, k 1, o, n, n, Kk 4, o, Kk 1, 9, 
riam & BS 


then p 





TATTED POINT. 


5th row—S 1, k 1, o, n, n, k 3, 0, k 1. Oo, 

5, o, n, Oo, k 2. 

7th row—S 1, k 1, o, n, n, k 2, 0, k 1, 9, 
Z2GO@ & & BD 

Sth row—S 1, k 1, o, n, n, k 1, 0, k 1, 9, 
k 9, o, n, o, k 2. 

llth row—S 1, k 1, 0, n, k 18. 

12th row—Bind off 5, p 12, k 1, o, n, k 1. 

Corner: ist row—S 1, k 1, o, n, k 9, 0, 
a a& &. 2 

24d row—P 16, leave 2 on needle, turn. 

3d row—S 1, k 11, o, n, 0, k 2. 

4th row—P 15, leave 4. 

5th row—S 1, k 10, o, n, o, k 2. 

6th row—P 14, leave 6. 


7th row—S 1, k 9, 0, n, 0, K 2. 

&th row—P 13, leave 8. 

9th row—S 1, k 8, o, n, 0, k 2. 

10th row—P 12, leave 10. 

lith row—S 1, Kk 11. 

12th row—Bind off 5, p 13, o, n, k 1. 
Make directions five times to four corners. 





Economical Dressin,. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Mrs Stuart stood out in front of her 
pretty country home for a minute or two, 
enjoying her fragrant roses. She had just 
watched her husband drive away. Two 
young women drove slowly by in a covered 
buggy, and she bowed and smiled brightly 
as they passed. 

“She is a pretty woman, isn’t she?” said 
Mrs Brown to her companion, as they 
passed out of hearing. 

“Oh, it’s more her clothes,” said Mrs 
Gray, scornfully. “Anyone would look 
nice dressed up the way she is. It’s ridicu- 
lous for a young farmer’s wife, who has 
all her own work to do, and I wouldn’t be 
a bit surprised if Joe Stuart has to mort- 
gage his farm one of these fine days. If 
he does, it will be all through his wife’s 
extravagance.”’ 

“But I never thought her extravagant,” 
Mrs Brown ventured, rather timidly. ‘You 
know I used to know her in the city, be- 
fore she married Joe. Indeed, Mrs Gray, 
we girls used to think she did wonders 
with a very small amount of money.” 

“It takes more than a small amount to 
dress her now, at any rate. Fancy being 
out at this hour of the morning in that 
stylish linen skirt and pale pink lawn shirt 
waist! And yesterday afternoon she was 
all in white!” 

A few days later, Mrs Brown was invited 
to “‘come in the morning and stay all day” 
with Mrs Stuart. It was an invitation 
given, as many others had been, out of con- 
sideration for her delicate health, as she 
was just convalescing from a very serious 
illness. 

When she arrived at Mrs Stuart’s it was 
not yet noon, but her hostess was neatly 
and tastefully gowned, as usual. 

“Is this the jacket and skirt I have 
heard you accused of washing in?” Mrs 
Brown asked smilingly, during their con- 


versation. Mrs Stuart looked up in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, I wash in it, certainly,” she 
replied. “But what of it? Is it not clean?” 


“Certainly, and very pretty, but some of 
your neighbors say it is extravagant,’’ was 
the smiling rejoinder. 

“Oh, I understand,” her hostess exclaimed 
laughingly. ‘Well, let me tell you,—this 
little muslin dressing jacket just cost ten 
cents, and the blue denim skirt twenty- 


nine. Is that much?” 

“How in the world could you get them 
for that?” 

“Well, to begin with, I never buy a 


cent’s worth in cotton or washable goods 
until after the July and August sales begin. 
One can then get extremely pretty lawns 
and muslins, for shirt waists, often as low 
as four or five cents a yard. I like pretty 
things, you know, and we take a daily 
naper, and when I see sales of articles I 














Nothing - Better 


to quench your thirst, nothing safer, than 


DELICIOUS SODA WATER 


for these warm days, which you can make for 


One Cent a Glass! 


All that you require is 


Sparkicts 


—A SYPHON BOTTLE, A 
CAPSULE OF GAS— 


which will also 
carbonate any 
other drink you 
choose, milk, cold 
tea, cider, 
lemonade, etc., 










Fill the 
bottle, insert 
a capsule 
in the top, 
screw down 
the cap, 
shake well! 


ALL IS 
READY 

















root beer, 


Superior 
ginger ale,seltzer lemon- 
ade, sparkling grape 
juice and a host of other 
tempting drinks can be 
prepared without 
trouble. 


Special 
Offer No. J 
$3 see $5 


1 Wicker Pint Syphon 
2 Boxes Pint Sparklets 

1 Bottle Vichy Tablets 
1 Botte Cit. of Magnesia 

Tablets 

1 Bottle Raspberry Syrup 
1 Bottle StrawberrySyrup 
1 Bottle Root Beer Syrup 

1 BottleSarsaparilla Syrur, 
1 Bottle Ginger Ale Syrur 
1 Bottle Vanilla Syrup 


Only Additional Expense is 
the Expressage 





Just what you want for this season 
is our booklet telling how to make “101 
Delicious Drinks.” The price is 25c, 
but to anyone naming this paper it will 
be sent absolutely free. 

Write name and address plainly. 











Compressed Gas Capsule Co., 
3 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Dept. A. A. 




















need advertised, I drive in to town very 
early in the morning. During the’ winter, 
when I have plenty of time to spare, 
make up-all my clothes for summer. I 
find plenty of pretty fashions in the farm 
journals.” 

“And your skirts?” queried Mrs Brown. 

“Oh, I forgot about the skirts. Well, 
always at home and generally when I go 
out,- too, in the ‘summer, I wéar-washable 
skirts. In August and September one can 
buy at sales very neat and stylish linens 
and denims from fifty cents up. Of course 
they were meant to sell. at much better 
prices, but rather than carry them over 
till another season, the merchants sell them 
at a sacrifice. Last summer I bought six 
of these skirts,—two blue denims for morn- 
ings, two linen. ones for afternoons, and 
two handsome ones of white pique for Sun- 
days and visiting. The white ones had 
been marked down from five dollars to one, 
and I could not have bought the material 
alone for that. Oh, yes, and another thing 
I must tell you, Mrs Brown; when my 
denim and linen skirts are seeing their sec- 
ond season, they are of course not quite 
so nice, although usually not worn to sig- 
nify. I rip two or three of them all the way 
up the back seam, hem the edges neatly 
and presto—I have splendid aprons to com- 
pletely envelop my skirt. They cover it 
all, you know, and I can dress as early 
as I please in the afternoon, with an assur- 
ance of not spoiling my gowns; no matter 
what I may be obliged to do.” 





Our Pattern Offer. 





$875—Shirt Waist, 3872—Shirt Waist, 
2 to 42 bust. 82 to 40 bust. 

Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 
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Unfermented Fruit Juice—A short time 
ago I noticed an article on what to use to 
supply the absence of cider in mince pies. 
It seemed that city ladies considered cider 
a necessary ingredient. But in one vicinity, 
at least, cider in mince pies is considered 
a back number, and very few use it, even 
when they have it. They have discovered 
that the surplus juice left over from canned 
fruit is better and makes mince pies richer, 
as well as giving them a better flavor than 
cider. “Peach and plum juice are especially 
good. ..Theré is always more syrup than 
fruit in a can and oftentimes, when a little 
fruit is left, it is added with good results. 
Fruit juice of all kinds makes fine drinks, 
too, and is generally preferred to lemon- 
ade, when mixed with water and a trifle 
of sugar.. When a quantity is wanted, the 
juice or syrup can be strained off from a 
can of. plums, and then they will retain 
enough of: their.richness to make nice. pies, 
and thus supply two needs in the winter 
peason. Those who have made unferment- 
ed grape juice know that it is quite a task, 
but if fruits, even grapes, are canned in the 
usual way, the result is just as good, and 
the fruit juice is not so apt to jelly as when 
cooked separate from the fruit. In _ the 
summer season we make pleasant drinks 
from fresh fruit crushed, especially cur- 
rants, which we allow to hang on the 
bushes until they sometimes dry up. It 
is a mistake to think: that currants must 
be, gathered as soon as they turn. We 
usually make up our currants the week 
after the Fourth of July, but we always 
reserve some of the best bushes and gath- 
er them as* we need for tea and drinks. 
We find they improve every day for such 
uses, and last until the middle of August. 
We often mix them with red raspberries for 
tea.—[Alice E. Pinney. 
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The Most Important Period in a 
Woman’s Existence.— Mrs. John- 
son Tells How She Was Helped 
Over the Trying Time. 
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_Owing to modern methods of living, not one woman in a thousand approaches 
this perfectly natural change without experiencing a train of very annoying and 
sometimes painful symptoms, — 

Those dreadful hot flashes, sending the blood surging to the heart until it seems 
ready to burst, and the faint feeling that follows, sometimes with chills, as if 
the heart were going to stop for good, are only a few of the symptoms of a dan- 
gerous nervous trouble. The nerves are crying out for assistance. The cry should 
be heeded in time. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound was prepared to 
meet the needs of woman’s system at this trying period of her life. 


, The three following letters are guaranteed to be genuine and true, and 
still further prove what a great medicine Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound is for women. 

2 . Mar. 12, 1897. 
DEAR MRS. PINKHAM:—I have been sick for a long time. I was taken sick 
with flooding. All my trouble seemed to be in the womb. I ache all the time at 
the lower part of the womb. The doctor says the womb is covered with ulcers. 
I suffer with a pain on the left side of my back over the kidney. I am fifty years 
old and_passing through the change of life. Please advise.me what to do to get 
relief. Would like to hear from you as soon as possible.”—Mrs. Charlotte Johnson, 
Monclova, Ohio. 
Jan, 23, 1898. 


“TI have been taking your remedies, and think they have helped me a great 
deal. I had been in bed for ten weeks when I began taking your Vegetable Com- 
pound, but after using it for a short time I was able to be up around the house. 
The aching in the lower part of womb has left me. The most that troubles me 
now is the flowing. That is not so bad, but still there is a little every day. I 
am not discouraged yet, and shall continue with your medicine, for I believe it 
will cure me.’’—Mrs, Charlotte Johnson, Monclova, Ohio. 

April 13, 1900. 


“I send you this letter to publish for the benefit of others. I- was sick for 
about nine years so that I could not do my _ work. For three months I could 
not sit up long enough’ to have my bed made. I had five different doctors and 
all said there was no help for me, My trouble was change of life. I suffered 
with ulceration of the womb, pain in sides, kidney and stomach trouble, back- 
ache, headache and dizziness. I am well and strong, and feel like a new person. 
My recovery is a perfect surprise to everybody that knew me. I owe all to Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. I would not do without your medicine for 
anything. There is no need of women sutfering so much if they would take your 
remedies, for they are a ‘sure cure.’’—Mrs. Charlotte Johnson, Monclova, Ohio. 


When one stops to think about the good Mrs. Johnson derived from Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s advice and medicine it seems almost beyond belief; yet it is all true, as 
stated in her three letters published above at her own request. 

As a matter of. positive fact Mrs. Pinkham has on file thousands of letters 
from women who have been safely carried through that danger period ‘“‘Change of 
Life.”.. Mrs. Johnson’s..cure is not an unusual one for Mrs. Pinkham’s medicine to 
accomplish. ‘ 


REWARD. —We have deposited with the National City Bank of Lynn; $5000, 
A000 which will be paid to any person who can find that theabove testimonial letters 





are not genuine, or were published before obtaining the writer's special per- 
mission, | LYDIA E. PINKHAM MEDICINE Co. 























The “O. K.” 
Potato Harvester 
can be seen at the 

Pan American 
Exposition, 


er 
AN” 
GASOLINE ENGINE 
works a walking beam P' 
Jack, grinds, shell 
Separates 
bone, etc. 


and put on belt, Engine 134 
actual h. p. Send for catalog, 
WEBSTER MFG. CO, . & 
1076 W. 15th St, Chicago, 
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cwiyiWiviwiw STRONGEST 
TAVACaWiwis , MADE. bull 
Waga@avirrae strong. Chicken- 
7 ware awawabe ‘a tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
cal eee Priees. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 

Ae eee 2 COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
Boz 10. Winchester, Indians, U. & A. 


( Patent applied for.) 





Sent on trial. Test it in your own field. If it 
does the work, pay for it. If it fails, reject it. NEW YORK STATE FAIR 
We want a good, live, hustling man in each township in grmee gg to om 
orders. One who has a good team and can and will spend time enou 
gh SYRACUSE 


between now and digging time to call on every farmer in the township w 


grows five acres or more. We Pay Liberal Cash Commission. Septem ber 9th-14th, i90i 
D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box D 804, YORK, PA. $65,000 


Please mention box number. 
IN PREMIUMS AND PURSES 








_ It will be the best agricultural exhibit ever held in 





New York State. The new mile track ‘is in perfect con- 


T FREE FOR THE ASKINW: | dition. A new grand stand has been erected and thé 
PA T z N e Handbook of laws.and fullin- | Pastest Horses in America will compete for 
formation concerning the granting of patents. Send 
on stamp. Lewis T. Greist, Patent Attorney, Washington, D.C. $30,000 IN PURSES 








: The best Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Hackneys, and 
Coachers in the country will be seen in the 
CRAND HORSE SHOW 
ed Which will be larger and better than last year. The 
catalog ogy ~ Faery — Sreatiy me ng and herr ene 
Ay ya traine orce of gardeners. New buildings have 
Address P, K. DEDERICK’S SONS’, been erected. Stock buildings thoroughly disinfected. 
54 t, Everything in first-class condition. 
, a N. wi f General Admission 25 Cents 
oneer—It still Send ist. 
‘ aoe : for premiam list 


S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N. Y. 


may easily be baled with our 
Two-Horse Full Oircle 
Southwic BALING PRESS, 
if you just merely keep things moving steadily. 
Easy and safe to feed. Lowest bridge made—7 in. 
Horse steps over without knowing it’s there. 
**Southwick” bales get more hay inacar. Light draft at 
work and on the road. Adapted for bank barn work. Send 
for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


SANDWICH MFG, CO., 
120 Male St., Sandwich, lis. 




















Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 














CHILDS’ 


OB05'5U 
Cows Will Give 2cyrenm More Milk 


and better milk if protected from the flies by CHILDS’ SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. It is 
a thorough fly-killer and germicide. It destroys all bacterial germs, insuring healthy 
growth, strength and vigor to the animals: allays their nervousness, and expedites the 
work of the milkman. It iseasily and rapidly applied with Childs’ Electric Sprayer and 
a herd of 30 to50 cows can besprayedinafewminutes. SO-BOS-SO KILFLY is abso- 
lutely harmless to man and beast. it allays nervousness in horses as well as cows, 
and keeps both in better general condition by the comfort it gives. Asan antiseptic and 
for scours incalves, hog cholera, swine plague and foul in cattles’ feet it is unequaled and 
may oe used either in the stable, cow-shed, chicken house orpig pen. Abortion in cows, 
which is caused by a germ—propagated by unsanitary conditions—can 
be prevented by the use of SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 
Sold only in gallon cans. Ask your dealer or send $2.00 for one gallon 
can and Electric Sprayer somplete securely packed and —anees paid: to 
any point east of Miss ~~ river except the State of Maine. The 
Sprayer can also be used for spraying potato vines, bushes, trees, etc. 
ware of Imitations. 


CONVENIENT 
CHEAP 
PRACTICAL. 


Thousands are in use in America, Canada and Mexico. Ship- 
ments haye begun to Cuba, the Ehitippines, South America and 
Australia. The following testimonials speak for themselves: 
Purapetrma, Pa., May 2, 1900. . Lxnox, Mass., April 2ist, 1900.5] 

Last July the daily quantity of milk I have used So-Bos-So Kilfly with 


uced by my Chester County dairy good results. It is a comfort to both 
Rn off very considerably, which I at | ™8n and beast at the milking time. 


















































tributed to the annoyance which the cat- Jacos Stripe, 

tle received from the flies. About half Supt. to the Hon. John E. Parsons. 
the time the herd was standinginastream Prersrixip, Mass., April 28, 1900, 
switching instead of grazing. I ordered We have found the So-Bos-Se Kil- 


asample of So-Kos-So Kilfly and by | fly to be an excellent article, doing 
having it applied every second morning, perfectly the work intended. Ourcus- 
greatly relieved the heard and increased tomers report that it protects the cattle 


the milk product from 15 to 25 per cent. | from flies very thoroughly, and conse- 
and I have continued to use So-Bos-So Kilfiy quently increases the flow of milk, An- 
during hot weather ever since that time. Our herd other great point in its favor is that it 
of about twenty head could be sprayed in the | is reasonable in price. In some instan- 


stable in less time than it would require to milk | ¢¢s it has been used quite extensively 

a single cow, and I consider that I saved many | 00 horses. One of our enstomers wish- 

times the cost of the So-Bos-So Kilfly useg, | ing to photograph his team. found it 

in addition toaffording eorfort tothe herd necessary to use So-Hos-So Kilfly 
G. S. W. Bavsaxea, with successful results. 


18 Fayette St. UTICA, WN. Y. 





CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 














